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Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


To DESIGN A MODERN-SKYSCRAPER 


only a Skilled Architect 


Building a modern skyscraper involves 
more than the laying up of brick or stone 
according to desired appearance, floor 
space and height. Designs, plans and 
specifications must be carefully calculated 


to insure due strength and permanence 
without excessive weight or cost. 

Only to a skilled architect can such 
an important job be entrusted with 
confidence. 


To DESIGN THE RIGHT CONTAINER 


only a Package Engineer 


In the proper designing of a shipping 
container more must be considered than 
mere shape and dimensions. Shipping 
weight, labor costs, storage, merchandising 
needs, ample protection without excessive 
cost—all must be dealt with. 

50 H & D Package 
- Engineers are daily solv- 
| ing complex shipping 


$10 E er Year 


container problems. Their experience and 
skill have saved thousands of dollars for 
shippers everywhere. 

The services of these men—backed by 
the resources of the world’s largest cor- 
rugated fibre box making organization— 
are available to you without charge or 
obligation. If you have a packaging prob- 
lem—send for an H & D Package Engineer. 


Write for a copy of the latest H & D booklet 
on scientific packaging in your industry. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 303 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio 


CHICAGO, ILL., DECEMBER 28, 1929 
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imports have been safely transported 
from the Customs at Vera Cruz to 


— in 23 hours 
PUEBLA — zz 20 hours 


VERA CRUZ is 
Nearest Entry Port 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY (Electrified) 
is the Only Standard Gauge Line. 


It Is the Shortest Line. 


Ship Via Water and Rail—Lowest Rates 
WEEKLY STEAMER SERVICE TO VERA CRUZ FROM 
NEW ORLEANS—AMERICAN FRUIT LINE 
NEW ORLEANS—CUYAMEL FRUIT LINE 

NEW YORK—WARD S. S. LINE 


THE MEXICAN RAILWAY—Vera Cruz Route 


W. F. PATON, General Agent 


Chicago, II]., 648 Marquette Building New York, N. Y., 82 Beaver Street 
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dn _dn Kansas City it’s 


' ADAMS 


TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 3 


~~ Responsible — Reliable — Reasonable 
228-236 WEST FOURTH STREET — “Surrounded by the Wholesale District”’ 


f | Merchandise Storage — Low Insurance Rates City Delivery Service, Twice Daily : 
ee Pool Car Distribution Prompt and Efficient Service | 
Freight Forwarders and Distributors Excellent System of Stock Records and Reports | 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic 
Club of K.C., Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States Chamber of Commerce. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION AND RATES 
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“The Right Way to Ship” 


~ UNIVERSAL 





O 


L 








O 


O 





SINCE 1898 


When any company reaches the 
point where it is perfectly satis- 
fied with its product, it has also 
reached that point from which 
its days are numbered. 


It is one of nature’s fundamental 
laws that you must either pro- 
gress or retrograde. You cannot 
stand still. 


For thirty-one years this Com- 
pany has constantly widened the 
scope and improved the efficiency 
of its Service. It is this same 
policy continued today as here-to- 
fore, that makes UNIVERSAL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE an 
acknowledged leader in its par- 
ticular field of transportation. 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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The Bett Railway Company 
of Chicago 


That portion of the Chicago Switching Dis- 
trict directly served by The Belt Railway 
Company of Chicago 1s rapidly becoming 


industrially occupied. 


Ls “WHY? 


Character of B. R. C. Service 


All traffic safely and expeditiously 
handled 


Readily accessible desirable 
industrial locations 


We welcome opportunity to submit a survey of desirable 
industrial locations served by 


THE BELT RAILWAY COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Phones Harrison 3689-3690 DEARBORN STATION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TRANSPORTATION IN THE NORTHWEST 


TO 
The NEW 
ALIFORNIA 
CA Clean, ‘OR? Scenic EMP IRE 


Great Northern Route 
BUILDER 


Step aboard the New EMPIRE BUILDER or the luxuri- 

ous ORIENTAL LIMITED...ride the 1200 clean, cinder- K 

less miles behind super-power oil-burning and electric Radio 
Equipped 

and 






























locomotives...60 miles by daylight along Glacier National 
Park...enjoy the courteous service of these superbly equipped 
modern trains and you will understand the over-whelming 
popularity of the Great Northern Route. 












SERVICE 


Route your freight via Great Northern for fast, convenient 
and dependable service...between Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Superior, Sioux City, Winnipeg, Bil- 
lings, Butte, Spokane, Portland, Klamath Falls, 
Ore., Seattle, Tacoma and intermediate points. 


Through Daily Merchandise Cars to 
Pacific Northwest and Inter- 
mediate Points 




















A.J. Dickinson M. J. Costello H. H. Brown 
Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. General Traffic Mgr. 
St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. 

T. J. Shea H. G. Dow 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agt. Eastern Traffic Mgr. 

105 W. Adams St. 233 Broadway 
Room 620, Chicago, III. New York City 
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-PEORIA—THE KEY FOR FAST 
FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 
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Combine Both Expedited Trunk Line Service and Fast 
Terminal Service for Expedited Thru Service by 
Routing Your Traffic Via Peoria Gateway 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
Atchison, 


Illinois Centra] Railroad Company 
Railread 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railread Company 
es = 3 Oo . Bo OW, Bee) 
P 


ennsylvania 
Peoria Terminal Company 
Tolede, Peoria & Western Railroad 


Route Bill of Lading Via 


(P. & P. U. Ry.) and Peoria, Ill. 


Postal Card Passing Reports Cheerfully 
Furnished on All Carloads. 


TESTES ARI ICR ~~ oC RRR Ey 
PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Nicke _ Roap 


GOOD 
RAILROAD 


Providing 


FAST, 
DEPENDABLE 


AND 
ECONOMICAL 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

ST. LOUIS BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 

TOLEDO DETROIT 
PEORIA 


Direct Connections 


» No. 2% 
A 


to 
All Points 
in 
United States, Canada and Mexico 


SHIP AND TRAVEL 


Nickeu. Dare Roap 


ae | 
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WHY PAY TRIBUTE TO HABIT ? 





eo . 


Just as many men, when awkward enough to spill salt on the table, throw a bit over 
their left shoulder to appease the Gods of Vengeance, so are many shippers still m 
throwing figurative bits of salt when they persist in shipping via south Pacific ports st 
on the popular assumption that they are closest to the Orient. 


Of course, they’re not—geography clearly shows us that—but then, many have drifted 
into the habit and find it hard to break. 


As a matter of fact, the Seattle Short Route is from 500 to 1,500 miles shorter than 
any other across the Pacific. The saving in time is proportionate, running from a 
day to a week, depending, upon the speed of the vessel. 


This means from one to seven days quicker approach to and deliveries in the great 
markets of the Far East—effective selling advantages; from one to seven days less 
“in transit” time with proportionate savings in insurance and interest charges— 
important shipping economies! 


You, too, should ship via Seattle and gain the benefit of these advantages. 


Seven terminals 


uipped to handle 3 H | | 
hn ate and sacked p iV) A 


freezing plant, ice 
plant, 1,000,000 


commodities. These in- bushel concrete 
clude waterside cold, grain elevator, veg- 
dry, and bonded ware- P U B L I C etable oil handling 


houses, fresh fish TE RMI NALS equipment, etc. 
THE PORT OF SEATTLE 


Seattle is over 500 miles nearer Yokohama than any other American 
port. By the “established trade route” via Honolulu, it is 1,500 
miles nearer. The saving in time is proportionate, depending upon 
speed of the vessel. 


Bell St. Terminal - - - Seattle, Washington 


Seattle port to the Orient 





PScattle to Yokohama 





Hawai? *e 
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THIS IS YOUR 
MERCHANT MARINE 


Built and maintained 


FoR YOU 


4 


O meet the gigantic post-war needs of our 

industries there has been built up in the 
United States a new Merchant Marine containing 
a great fleet of speedy, modern freight ships. Sail- 
ing to all parts of the world, these vessels offer 
an unrivaled opportunity for American Business 
to increase its foreign outlets and extend its 





F. EDSON WHITE overseas trade. GEORGE EASTMAN 
President, Armour & Company io . a 7 Chairman of the Board 
Realizing the vital importance of having Eastman Kodak Company 


A Merchant Marine is essen- 


tial to the future welfare of the American ships for American goods, wenn of the “The splendid ser vices rendered 
Seleed eee, Wie ceed ant outstanding business men of the nation, among by the American Merchant 
must have great fleets of them such leaders as Harvey Firestone, George yr —— the support of 
steamers.” Eastman, F. Edson White and Roger Babson, saieliareeriaceeans 


urge you to use these vessels whenever you can 
and to take full advantage of the opportunities 
they offer. 


The hundreds of vessels in the 18 lines owned 
by the United States Shipping Board and those in 
the many lines developed by the Shipping Board 
but now under private ownership provide the 
utmost in safe, speedy and economical freight 
transportation. An added service available to 
users of the Shipping Board lines is found in the 
advice and counsel of their experienced American 
operators. These experts will be glad to help you 
work out any problems pertaining to transporta- 








— tion needs. 
neh cog bee gene: Write for full information about ships, rates, pr ARVEY FIRESTONE 
“Ship under the American flag. dates of sailing, etc. “We can have a strong Ameri- 
Our Merchant Marine is worthy can Merchant Marine only by 


of your support.” s using American-flag ships.” 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The Essentials of Service 


Reliability | Lower Rates | Direct Contacts 
Regularity 


THE REDWOOD LINE 


More Than Meets These Requirements 


It is The One Line That Gives Service To And From 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 





AGENCY OFFICES 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM 
MOBILE HOUSTON GALVESTON BEAUMONT 
ORANGE LAKE CHARLES SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SEATTLE TACOMA 


REDWOOD LINE, INC. 


General Offices 
1421 New Orleans Bank Bldg. - 226 Carondelet St. 


NEW ORLEANS 


, No. 2 
<a 


December 28, 1929 


Ww. 


3 0 "Ma 
New Orlea 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
822 Brown Marx Bldg. a 
N. W. Guice, Gen. Agt. 
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WATERWAYS 


New All-Steel Barges 


Floating serenely down the Mississippi River 
to New Orleans have come, during the last 
few months, twenty-two big, all-steel barges 
—part of an order for forty recently placed by 
this carrier. 

These new barges are of the latest design, and 
make possible an improved service to shippers. 
The one shown above is 230 ft. long, 45 ft. 
wide and 11 ft. deep, with 33-water-tight com- 
partments in which 2,000 tons of cargo can 
be safely and conveniently stowed. The all- 
steel rolling hatch cover affords complete 
protection to merchandise carried. 

The Federal Barge Line offers low-cost water 
transportation between river gateways—ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less than all-rail rates. 


schedules, 


Corresponding savings are made on joint 
barge-and-rail transportation to and from in- 
terior points in 31 states. Careful handling 
of cargo at terminals and transfer points, safe 
and smooth transport of goods, dependable 
and quick claim adjustments are 
further advantages to be gained by using this 
service. 

In addition, all shippers are fully protected by 
one of the most liberal bills-of-lading issued 
by any carrier in the world. It covers full 
liability for losses due not only to the usual 
fire and marine risks and customary hazards, 
but also for losses occasioned by floods, wind- 
storms, and other so-called dcts of God not 
included in bills-of-lading of other carriers. 


All inquiries concerning Federal Barge Line*Service promptly 
and courteously answered. Address nearest representative. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION 
Maj. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn 
Chairman of the Board, Executive 


HIGGINS, T. M. 
(Solicitation 
1204 Fed. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 
2610 S. "Ewing St. = 


HOUGH, Trafic Manager, J. 
ine "St. a 
eans, La. 


os 


Com. Trust Bldg., 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 
L. W. Carson, Trav. Frt. Agt H. T. Anderson, Gen. Agt. 


H. E. RUDDIMAN, Asst. T. M. 
( Solicitation), 
521 Austin fidg., 
Chicago, ie 

ST. LOOTs, 
1207 Fed. ‘Com. "Trust Bldg., 
J. F. Ward, Gen. Agt. 


BECKER, Asst. to T. M. 
és S ‘olicitation), 
320 Magazine St., 
New Orleans, La. 


1201 Cotton Exch. Bidg., 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 


HOUSTON, 


TEXAS, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


1417 Pioneer Bidg., 
Elmer Cordes, Gen. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
i Customhouse, 
. B. Esty, Pac. Coast Rep. 


521 Austin Bldg. 
W. F. Johnson, Gen. Agt. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1413 Union Cen. Life Bidg., 
. L. Thompson, Com. Agt. 


2905 Cleburne St., 
J. H. Golden, Com. Agt. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
ay Pacific Elec. Bldg., 
. G. Krueger, Com. Agt. 


523 Marquette Ave. "e 
G. E. Hedwig, A A. 
MOBILE, ALA., 
315 ven Antwer 
. Wilson, 


Bldg., 
om. Agt. 
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ATLANTA 
Healey Bidg. 

BALTIMORE 
209 Morris Bl 


BIRMINGHAM 
Woodward Bldg. 


BOSTON 

Old South Bldg. 
BUFFALO 

Ellicott Square Bidg. 


CINCINNATI 
ie 


Dixie Terminal 
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Co Everybody, Everywhere: 


Another year of effort—another year of work— 
another year of service—another year of co-opera- 
tion in working out mutual problems. On the 
threshold we pause to salute our patrons and friends 
both on these lines and elsewhere—wishing each and 
all of them and theirs a 





CHICAGO—FREIGHT DEPT. INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CITY—FGT.-PASS. SALT LAKE CITY 

Southern Pacific Bldg. Merchants Bank Bldg. 165 Broadway 41 South Main St. 
CHICAGO—PASSENGER KANSAS CITY Uptown Pase. Ticket Office 

DEPT., 33 West Jackson Railway Exchange Bldg. 51-Sth Awe. at 44th St. SEAS nie 
CLEVELAND MEMPHIS 

Hippodrome Bldg. Exchange Bldg. OKLAHOMA CITY ST. LOUIS 
DENVER “I MINNEAPOLIS, aaa Perrine Bldg. Carleton Bldg. 

Bene SESS. MPSS Save SUG. PHILADELPHIA B.C. 

DETROIT MEXICO CITY on VANCOUVER, B. 

Majestic Bldg. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No. 32 P d Bidg. 585 Granville St. 
HAVANA MONTERREY PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D.¢ 

Manzana de Gomez Edificio Langstroth Park Bidg. Southern Bl 


uthern Pacifi 





dg. 
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An independent national journal of transportation; a working tool for traffic men 


Rail—Water— Motor Vehicle—Air— Material Handling and Distribution 





Volume XLIV 


December 28, 1929 


Number 26 





Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

Repeal the Hoch-Smith resolution. 

A traffic department in charge of a capable traffic 
man for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





COMMISSION APPOINTMENTS 


HAT there will be a vacancy on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after December 31 until the 
Senate acts on the nomination of Judge Jones, sent to 
it by President Hoover, is unfortunate, especially at a 


_ time when the Commission is so burdened with work, 


but the .responsibility rests on the shoulders of the 
President and not on the Senate. Either the President 
should have sent in the nomination in time for a full 
investigation before the first of the year, or he should 
have nominated someone about whose qualifications 
there could have been no doubt. Certainly the Senate 
ought not to be expected blindly to approve a nomina- 
tion sent to it by the executive; its function of approval 
is a real one and does not and ought not to consist in 
the wielding of a rubber stamp. 

We have our doubts as to the sincerity of some of 
the senators who raise the point that nothing is known 
as to the fitness of Judge Jones for the place to which 
he is named, but the point is good, nevertheless. He 
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may be all that could be desired as to ability in general 
and still have no training or knowledge that would 
especially qualify him for this position. The only way 
to find out is to inquire. 

Of course, it is possible that, even though Judge 
Jones answered satisfactorily every test of qualifications 
to serve on the Commission, his appointment might not 
be favored by the Senate because of political or other 
reasons. For instance, it might be successfully urged 
by legislators like Senator Black that Judge Jones was 
favored by the railroads or was sympathetic with the 
“big interests.” With such nonsense we have little 
patience, nor are we interested in the political com- 
plexion of the Commission, though, in making appoint- 
ments, the President ought to take into consideration, 
as a practical matter, what the reaction is likely to be 
when, for instance, he appoints a -Republican to 
succeed a Democrat and thus upsets the political 
balance. 

On the whole, we welcome the attitude of the 
Senate because it indicates, whether sincere or not, an 
unwonted desire to know whether a nominee is actually 
equipped to do the work for which he is being appointed. 
It would be queer if the temperamental and gyratory 
Senate should give a lesson in efficiency to “our engineer 
president,” but there is room for such a lesson here. 





SHIPPING AND WHITE HOUSE 


ELECTION of John R. Gordon, of New York, 

formerly traffic manager of the Union Sulphur Com- 
pany and of the Brimstone Railroad and Navigation 
Company, as president of the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the Shipping Board’s merchant fleet agency, is re- 
garded as concrete evidence of re-establishment of 
“friendly relations” between the White House and the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. Gordon has been made head of the Fleet Cor- 
poration with the approval of President Hoover. The 
President came to know Mr. Gordon in the period of 
the war when the new Fleet Corporation head was serv- 
ing as a special commissioner for the Shipping Board 
abroad. It is understood that Mr. Hoover was favorably 
impressed with Mr. Gordon at that time. The Presi- 
dent is also understood to feel that Mr. Gordon’s service 
as a former chairman of the American committee of 
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“GRANITE CITY” 


Recent air view of Commonwealth Division of General Steel Castings Corporation, one of the nationally-known steel 
companies, situated in the GRANITE CITY DISTRICT—“Steel Center of the Mid-West”—generally conceded to be 
the most strategically located area in the United States, not only for steel, but for many other kinds of manufacturing. 


Trend of population is ever westward; its goal has been fixed within the confines of the GRANITE CITY DISTRICT. 


Industry follows population. This trend has already advanced Illinois to THIRD place in value of manufactures, and 
Madison County (GRANITE CITY DISTRICT, principal industrial section) to second place in Illinois. 


TWENTY-NINE railroads, nineteen of them trunks, serve this section; only one city has more—that, too, in Illinois. 
Mississippi barge service also available and much used for shipments to Gulf and Latin America points. 


In the heart of the great Mississippi basin, at the center of agricultural production and about midway between the 
geographical and present population centers, two-thirds of the United States can be reached at less cost from 
GRANITE than any other major industrial center. 


Inexhaustible coal at our very doors; wealth of other natural resources within close range. 
Natural gas also available (18-inch main) ; strong power situation. 


Saint Louis, largest city in the Mississippi valley, inland waterways capital, and historic gateway to the West and 
Southwest, is just across the river, with all its splendid facilities available to GRANITE, and constituting an inex- 
haustible reservoir of labor, over ninety per cent native. 


Despite its nearness to the Missouri metropolis, GRANITE is a self-contained community, affording excellent living 
conditions and having the great advantage of less congestion, cheaper land, etc. 


In surveying this area with reference to your needs, you are cordially invited to avail yourself of the (free) services of 


The INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the GRANITE CITY DISTRICT, Inc. 


H. F. Porter, Managing Director GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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Lloyd’s Register of Shipping afforded him valuable ship- 
ping experience. 

Though, under the law, the President has no author- 
ity with respect to the selection of a president of the 
Fleet Corporation, it has been the practice of the White 
House to have something to say on that subject. Presi- 
dent Harding, it will be remembered, worked through 
A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Admiral L. C. Palmer, formerly head 
of the corporation, were on friendly terms. Then the 
board ousted Palmer and its stock was not so high at 
the Coolidge house. Mr. Coolidge did not take great 
pains to conceal the fact that he was rather disgusted 
with the board. Presidents Crowley and Dalton served 
their terms without any noticeable contact with the 
White House. Then Chairman O’Connor took over the 
job as president of the corporation. Recently he advised 
President Hoover he was going to give up the presidency 
and opportunity was afforded the President to have a 
voice in the selection of a successor. 

President Hoover has taken more than a passing 
interest in the merchant marine problem and the affairs 
of the Shipping Board. In times gone by he has favored 
a set-up under which the affairs of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation would be under the control of a single 
executive. Such an arrangement, said he, would make 
for efficiency. One-man control would be better than 
a. seven-headed board. Therefore, it was anticipated 
that, when he became President, there would be devel- 
opments indicating that he was in touch with the 
merchant marine and the Shipping Board. The first 
important development since Mr. Hoover became Presi- 
dent was the selection of Mr. Gordon to be president of 
the Fleet Corporation. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


HAT the plan for railroad consolidation promul- 

gated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not arouse more comment—even opposition—is 
due, probably, to two reasons. First, the demand for 
consolidation as an answer for “the transportation prob- 
lem” has waned, due to an improvement in the condi- 
tion of the railroads and, we think, a growing realization 
that, after all, the benefits of consolidation at its best 
probably would not be what they are “cracked up” to 
be. Second, it is realized that the plan is put out by the 
Commission virtually under protest and means little. 
The Commission for several years asked to be relieved 
of this ungrateful task but, when Congress refused to 
relieve it, it went ahead and formulated the best thing 
it could. The plan represents neither the unanimous 
judgment of the members of the Commission as to what 
would be best in the way of consolidation nor, probably, 
the best judgment of anybody else. It is a composite 
of views—a compromise—set up as more or less of a 
guide, but to be shot at and amended and departed from 
Whenever the Commission is convinced by applicants 
that an exception to it would be wise. To say this is 
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no reflection on the Commission, for nobody, no matter 
how wise or how fair, could set up a plan that would 
meet general approval. Those outside the Commission 
who approve this particular plan are, for the most part, 
those who think they would be benefited by it—both 
shippers and carriers; those who oppose it are chiefly 
those who think they would be injured or at least not 
helped by it. 

Outside of the fact that the promulgation of the 
plan is a compliance with the command of Congress and 
now opens the way for consideration of applications for 
permission to consolidate, it means little. The Com- 
mission, to be sure, has supplied itself with something 
like a measuring stick by which to judge the merits of 
proposals made, but it is as free as it would be without 
a definite plan to consider such proposals on their merits, 
remodeling its measuring stick as it goes along. Be- 
cause of these circumstances, we see little to be gained 
either by outsiders—including those vitally interested 
and those only interested as students and observers— 
or by dissenting members of the Commission discussing 
what they conceive to be the merits or demerits of the 
plan. Anyone charged with the duty of constructing 
a plan would have made a different one. Every indi- 
vidual member of the Commission would probably 
have done so, though seven of them “go along” with 
this plan. The Commission has probably done as well 
as anyone could do in working out the picture puzzle, 
but we have an idea that, if the railroads, in the next 
ten, or twenty, or fifty years, should become consoli- 
dated into a “limited number of systems” the result 
would look very little like the picture that has been 
drawn in this plan. That is not to criticize the Com- 
mission, which has, under protest, done the best it could 
in performing an impossible task, but to criticize those 
who think a plan for consolidation of all the railroads 
into a few systems can be logically and fairly made with- 
out erasing everything from the map and starting over 
—which, of course, would be satisfactory to nobody 
except, perhaps, a man from Mars. 

The plan itself, in our opinion, is not nearly as 
important as the announcement by the Commission of 
its policy against unifications by holding companies, 
stock ownership, or other indirection. Of course, the 
Commission cannot prevent such roundabout acquisi- 
tions where they are not in conflict with the law, but 
it can bear them in mind in connection with its plan 
or any plan of consolidation and visit the consequences 
of their actions on those guilty, when the “guilty” ones 
have acted contrary to the spirit of the Commission’s 
desires and then ask for formal consideration. The Com- 
mission can also press for amendments to the law that 
will make these back-stairs consolidations impossible 
and in many ways hamper them by arousing public 
sentiment, even though they may be within the law. 

We await with interest the first application of rail- 
roads to consolidate in accordance with this announced 
plan and the resulting reactions of other railroads that 
are affected and of shippers who are vitally interested. 
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CONGRESS AND CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Issuance by the Commission of its railroad consolidation 
plan is expected to revive interest in Congress in the Parker 
and Fess railroad unification bills. 

A possibility is that study of the Commission’s plan and 
the facing of difficulties that would be met by railroads in 
attempting to go forward under it may result in final action 
being taken on proposed unification legislation at some time 
in the life of the present Congress. 

Publication of the plan does not remove the objections to 
the present law on the subject of railroad consolidation which 
were brought forward as reasons why legislation such as that 
embodied in the Parker and Fess bills should be enacted. 

The Parker bill would relieve the Commission of the duty 
of preparing a plan. The Fess bill would require the prepara- 
tion of a plan for the guidance of the Commission. 

Among the objections to the present law are that it pro- 
vides for only one type of unification, a corporate consolida- 
tion; that adequate corporate power and effective corporate 
machinery is not prescribed; that unifications under state laws 
are not prohibited; that the present law prescribes conditions 
which cannot be complied with for years, such as the require- 
ment that the par value of the securities must not exceed the 
value of the consolidated properties as determined under sec- 
tion 19a of the interstate commerce act, and that the rights 
and remedies of dissenting stockholders are not defined. The 
Parker and Fess bills are designed to meet such objections and 
thus to facilitate unifications of railroads. 

The present law provides for the publication of a plan by 
the Commission. It provides that it shall be lawful for two 
or more carriers by railroad subject to the act, to consolidate 
their properties or any part thereof, into one corporation for 
the ownership, management and operation of the properties 
theretofore in separate ownership, management, and operation, 
under specified conditions, one of which is that the proposed 
consolidation must be in harmony with and in furtherance of 
the complete plan of consolidation, and must be approved by 
the Commission. 

Though he was represented in published reports as favoring 
compulsory consolidation legislation, Senator Fess, of Ohio, 
author of the unification bill pending in the Senate, pointed 
out December 23 that he had been misrepresented and that, 
of course, he favored only provision for voluntary consolida- 
tions. Those who had been in close touch with the situation 
in connection with the Fess bill knew, of course, that the 
senator had been misrepresented when they read newspaper 
reports that he favored compulsory legislation and would press 
for action on such legislation. Senator Watson, formerly chair- 
man of the interstate commerce committee, however, still holds 
to the view that some form of compulsion should be employed. 


Senator Fess said the Commission had no authority to 
compel consolidations under the existing law—that the situa- 
tion rather was that it had the power to veto consolidations. 
He takes the position that consolidations or unifications should 
come into existence wholly through voluntary action by the 


majority of the stockholders of railroad companies, subject to- 


the approval of the Commission, and that means should be 
provided, as in his bill, to enable that course to be followed. 
He expects to press for action on the bill as early as possible 
in the present session. The Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee will be busy for some time, however, with the Couzens 
communications bill. Chairman Couzens feels that the com- 
mittee should do something about the holding company question 
brought to the attention of Congress by the Commission in its 
recent annual report. Senator Fess believes that there should 
be legislation on the holding company subject, but that it will 
require time to draft the proper language so as to make it 
applicable to railroad holding companies that should be under 
regulation. It may be, according to the senator, that an amend- 
ment may be offered to the railroad unification bill covering 
the question. 

Unless railroads, under the existing law, initiate proposals 
for the consideration of the Commission with respect to con- 
solidations under its plan, nothing will be done. The Commis- 
sion has no power to require railroads to come before it with 
consolidation proposals. 


Transcontinental Systems Favored 


Senator Wheeler, of Montana, a member of the interstate 
commerce committee, had the Commission’s consolidation deci- 
sion published in the Congressional Record of December 21. 
Referring to the proposal in the plan that the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific be included in the same system, the 
senator said if such a consolidation came to pass it would be 
a great calamity for the northwest. He said he would oppose 
such a consolidation. He said it seemed to him that the Com- 
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mission, if possible, ought to consolidate the Great Norther 
with some other road so as to form a system running from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific coast. He believed the people of the 
west would be better served with such a system and have lower 
rates. His contention was that the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern were competing lines and furthermore that their 
consolidation would mean loss of employment to many ip 
Montana and that in a short time many communities would be 
without adequate transportation facilities. 

Senator Pittman, of Nevada, a member of the interstate 
commerce committee, said he agreed with Senator Wheeler 
that the consolidation referred to would be of no benefit what. 
ever to the western section of the United States. The Pittman 
argument was in favor of coast-to-coast transcontinental sys. 
tems. The senator referred to the Hoch-Smith resolution, assert. 
ing that the intent of Congress or at least of the Senate inter. 
state commerce committee was that there should be a reduc. 
tion in the rates on farm products, ores, lumber and other 
“cheap raw materials.” The Commission was confronted with 
the difficulty, however, said he, of reducing the rates of rail- 
roads whose traffic consisted largely of farm products, etc, 
because such reductions would have raised the question of 
confiscation. He said the Canadian transcontinental lines had 
been able to make such reductions because they were trans- 
continental—that they hauled both low-grade commodities and 
high-class freight. Continuing, Senator Pittman said: 


A transcontinental railroad is not interested so particularly in 
the freight rate on a particular commodity as it is interested that 
the total freight rates received shall give them a fair return on 
their investment. The Canadian roads can lower the rates on wheat, 
which they have done, and they can raise the rates to a certain 
extent on silk or on pianos or other articles of such high value that 
the freight rate is negligible in fixing the ultimate cost to the con- 
sumer. 

The consolidations proposed as indicated in the document pre- 
sented by the senator from Montana are of great systems in the 
east and a few systems whose consolidation will have a local effect 
immediately west of Chicago and St. Louis, but they will not have 
any effect whatever in the reduction of freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts, minerals, and logs in the western section of the country. 

I do not ‘know now whether or not the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authority to bring about the consolidations they pro- 
pose without further legislation; it seems to think it has, and that 
may be the case; but I wish to say if it has not such authority, 
although the proposed consolidations, if they shall take place, may 
be a benefit, and probably will be a benefit to certain sections, I will 
certainly oppose in every possible way consolidations which will have 
a great effect in the consideration of further consolidations, and I 
shall do so for the purpose of compelling the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what it must know is its duty toward the western 
part of this country. It knows it, because this matter has been investi- 
gated and discussed before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce for years, and no one has disputed the principles contended for. 
Yet the Interstate Commerce Commission has absolutely neglected 
that duty up to the present time, and is now neglecting it. 


Senator Wheeler said the Commission practically was pro- 
posing to do what the Supreme Court of the United States had 
said James J. Hill could not do because of the fact that con- 
solidation of the two northern roads would be in violation of 
the Sherman anti-trust law. The senator did not refer, however, 
to provisions of the transportation act vesting in the Commis- 
sion discretion to authorize consolidations despite the anti-trust 
laws. The senator said he was “perfectly amazed that the Com- 
mission should undertake to do anything of that kind.” He 
added he favored transcontinental railroads extending from one 
end of the country to the other and said that only in that way 
would the people get relief as to rates. 

Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, a member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, said rail- 
road consolidations often led to dangerous monopolies and should 
be discouraged unless there was actual economic need for them. 
He asserted the country was possessed of a “big business com- 
plex,” and that there was a tendency to build up gigantic mers- 
ers, but that these should be avoided unless they were really 
needed. He said the Commission prepared its plan because it 
was told to do so by the transportation act—that it had asked 
to be relieved from the duty of preparing a plan and that he 
favored repeal of the plan requirement. 

“The only people interested in these proposed railroad 
mergers are stock speculators who hope to profit financially from 
consolidations, and railroad executives who naturally want to 
become as big and powerful as possible,” said he. 


Chairman Parker, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, proposes to take up with representatives 
of the Commission the question of whether changes should be 
made in his unification bill, particularly with reference to the 
holding company question. 


FINAL VALUATION 


Valuation No. 833, Atlanta & West Point Rail Road Co., opinion 
No. B-754, 29 Val. Rep. 145-81. Final value for rate making purpos 
of the property owned and used for common carrier purposes, foun 


to be $6,225,000 and of property owned but not used $19,307, as of 
June 30, 1918. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





The regularity with which Wall Street 
obtains advance information of the Com- 
mission’s decisions in matters of particu- 
lar interest to stock market speculators 
has become a grim jest in Washington. 
Wall Street, in the matter of the so-called 
permanent plan for the consolidation of railroads, obtained 
minute and precise information twenty-four hours ahead of the 
promulgation of that plan to the general public—not merely 
confirmation of the general understanding, for instance, that 
there would be five systems instead of four in the eastern dis- 
trict, or that the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh would be allo- 
cated to the Baltimore & Ohio. 

In these matters the Commission has been more leaky than 
the baggage of some congressmen. Wall Street for years has 
had unfailing lines of communication from the supposedly secret 
and confidential conferences in which decisions are made. 
Sometimes the lines have looked as if they ran into the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, which prints the Commission’s deci- 
sions. But the leaks have been consistent even when individual 
commissioners have resorted to the device of doing their own 
typewriting. Commissioners have been suspected of having had 
bickerings, criminations, and recriminations among themselves 
on account of the impossibility of keeping decisions away from 
Wall Street. 

Of course, each time there has been an investigation. Sec- 
retary McGinty has worn the carpet threadbare where he has 
stood to explain how the thing that happened could not have 
been through the fault of the Commission’s clerical force. There 
is an investigation going on now, as always after Wall Street 
has laughed at the Commission’s locksmiths. No one has ever 
found out how much, if anything, it costs the financial element 
to get information or what machinery it.employs. There is a 
suspicion, however, that someone has allowed it to become known 
that such information is marketable and that the danger of 
exposure is so small that it may be regarded as wholly neg- 
ligible, the Commission’s powers of investigation having never 
produced a public victim. Once, at least, there was strong indi- 
cation of a leak to a senator of the United States on a case that 
was of no interest to Wall Street. With that exception, @ow- 
ever, the disclosures have been in cases in which speculators 
and financial houses have been interested in a dollar-and-cent 
way. The Commission’s rule is that information about decisions 
shall be made public through the secretary’s office. Those who 
have noted how financial interests obtain information in which 
they are particularly concerned have an idea that, unless the 
Commission can find a way to prevent the leaks, the rule might 
be amended to read that decisions shall be made public through 
some channel closely allied with or not far from a stock market 
ticker service. 


Commission Leaks 


Regularly to 
Wall Street 





On account of what those interested 
Another Reconsignment think are conflicting decisions by the 
Case Not Improbable Commission on the subject of reconsign- 
ment and the pressure on the part of 
brokers and wholesalers for a letting down of the only one tre- 
consignment rule, a comparatively early reopening of the whole 
subject is not considered improbable. Any lessening of the 
stringency of the rule will be opposed by the producers of such 
basic commodities as lumber, cement, coal, oil, and iron and 
steel who have their own selling organizations. It will also 
be opposed by most if not all the railroads. 

The opposition will be founded largely on the proposition 
that any liberalizing of the rule will result in a slowing up of 
the movement of traffic and require the railroads to increase 
the number of cars and provide more terminal tracks. The 
American Railway Association, for years, through its car service 
branch, has been preaching that there is too much idle and, 
therefore, unprofitable capital tied up in cars. The manufac- 
turer, as a rule, is interested in direct dealing with his cus- 
tomer, if he has any sort of a selling force. The broker is 
alathema to him as the cause of low prices when there is any 
surplus anywhere and runaway prices if there is a shortage. 
+e man, with a desk and telephone, offering to sell stuff that 
‘8 rolling is regarded almost as obnoxious as an infectious dis- 
fase. The broker claims to be the selling force for the small 
Producer not able to maintain a selling organization. 
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When, in post-wartime, reconsignment was very limited, the 
unscrupulous buyer could reject goods that were all right, with 
expectation that he would be able to beat down the price be- 
cause the seller could not afford to stand the full combination 
of locals. At times, even with only one reconsignment allowed, 
market situations arise that enable the buyer to manipulate 
things so that he will profit inordinately, at the expense of the 
manufacturer. Such a situation prevails in one part of the coun- 
try to such an extent that a cement manufacturer is said to 
take out two bills of lading for every shipment into that part of 
the country so that the buyer is not able to reconsign, except 
at the price of a combination of locals. One of the bills calls 
for reconsignment to the buyer. The manufacturer pays the 
reconsignment fee of $2.70 as insurance that his cement will 
not be diverted into an area where, on account of foreign com- 
petition, the price is so low that a buyer could reconsign from 
the low price territory and reap an unusual profit. 





In the last five or six years the 
Commission, at times, has seemed to 
be hunting for a new place on L. F. 
Loree’s anatomy on which to land 
a kick. But the plan for the consolidation of the railroads, 
calling for a fifth system in the eastern district, is a cmopliment 
to the president of the Delaware & Hudson. In its essentials, 
the fifth system, except the southward extension thereof via the 
Norfolk & Western and Seaboard Air Line, is the Loree plan 
of July 5, 1925. Linking of the Delaware & Hudson with the 
Boston & Maine, however, is not any obvious recognition of the 
Loree north Atlantic seaboard terminal plan. But, in the view 
of some, linking of the Delaware & Hudson with the Boston 
& Maine would create a current toward Boston as a port of 
export to counteract the present current from New England to 
New York. 


Loree Gets a Perhaps 
Unintended Compliment 





It seems to be the idea of the Federal 
Trade Commission that elimination of sales 
resistance by promises or threats in con- 
nection with tonnage controlled by the 
maker of the threats or promises is some- 
thing that can be prevented by law. The 
law name the trade body desires to apply to that sort of aid 
to the selling of draft gears to railroad companies is “unfair 
method of competition.” From the beginning of time, probably, 
sales pressure has been exerted in the form of threats and 
promises that if the one showing the resistance could not see 
his way clear to buying or refraining from buying from a speci- 


Breaking Down 
Sales Resistance 
Legitimately 


- fied person, the maker of the threat or promise would be unable 


to see his way clear to doing something for the person showing 
resistance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is also looking into 
the subject. Under the law, the railroads are entitled to a 
measure of protection at the hands of the Commission to the 
end that they may earn a reasonable return. When the act to 
regulate commerce was passed, the citizen was regarded as 
being in need of protection from the railroad. The fact then 
was that, in some instances, the railroad was in need of pro- 
tection from some shipper and, in some instances, the shipper 
needed protection from the railroad. A common thought now 
is that the railroad needs protection from the big shipper, in 
many instances, so that it may buy from makers of meritorious 
articles and not be forced to buy merchandise of lower quality 
or higher price from someone able to control a large volume 
of freight. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s inquiry has not 
reached the point of analysis of prices and quality of merchan- 
dise supposed to have been forced on railroads by threats or 
promises of big shippers or those allied with them. It may 
be that, in the final analysis, the question of quality and price 
will be of minor importance—that is to say, that coercion or 
lack of it will be the test to be applied. The Trade Commission’s 
complaint makes no mention of price or quality. The allegation 
is that the making of a promise or a threat to give or withhold 
tonnage is the substance of the unfair method of competition 
as between the seller having tonnage to offer and the seller 
not having tonnage to dispose of. 





° A few days ago the Treasury gave 
out a statement about having received 
$98,657,973 from foreign governments 
on account of their funded indebted- 
ness to the United States. That sum 
was made up of the semi-annual in- 
stallments of interest and debt curtailment. Anyone who, fifteen 
years ago, would have imagined such a thing as nine foreign 
governments sending money to the United States in curtailment 
of debts would have been started for the observation ward of 
a hospital for the care of the mentally afflicted. 


Money Facts as 
They Were Fifteen 
Years Ago and Today 
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Just about that time, Sir George Paish, a British financial 
authority, was telling the Treasury of the United States what 
it ought to do. Some thought his polite phrases were small 
covering of real financial high hatting of what he thought a 
backward country. It seemed that Sir George was telling us 
what we would be expected to do for many years after the date 
of the telling. Few at that time thought of the possibility of 
this country being the possessor of natural resources and man 
power that would make practically the whole of the civilized 
world its debtor for the things needed to carry on the most 
destructive war ever fought. Those were the days when Ger- 
many was not the only nation inclined to sneer at the United 
States and profess to believe that America, in world affairs, was 
of little more importance than fourth or fifth rate nations in 
the eastern hemisphere. Were the rest of the world to under- 
take to pay more than half of what it really owes, the sums 
sent in to cover semi-annual interest and small reductions in 
the principal of the debts, would be greater than the semi- 
annual expenses of this government prior to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. 

This country gasped when, just before the war with Spain, 
Congress appropriated $50,000,000, to be spent by President 
McKinley as he thought fit for the defense of the country. 
Such a sum had never been granted to any president for any 
purpose. It was large enough to have covered fifty days of 
cost of the war between.the states when that conflict was at 
its most expensive period. Yet every six months the world 
brings us nearly twice that amount of money in liquidation of 
its debt. When the world really begins paying the semi-annual 
sum will be much greater.—A. E. H. 


CAMPBELL RESIGNS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Commissioner Campbell has submitted his resignation to 
President Hoover, to be accepted at the latter’s convenience, 
preferably some time in January. He is retiring from office for 
the reason that he believes his duty to his family is to make 
better provision for it than he would be able to do by continu- 
ing as a commissionér. His plan is to remain in Washington to 
enter the practice of law. He says he has no definite connec- 
tion in view at this time. He says that in contradiction of a 
report that he is to become an attorney for the Great Northern. 
No such plan, he says, exists now. 

A report that he had resigned became current December 26. 
At first Mr. Campbell would not comment on it. Later, how- 
ever, inquiries came from United States senators and he came 
to the conclusion that he owed it to them to admit the sub- 
mission of his resignation. 

Mr. Campbell was appointed in May, 1921, to fill one of the 
two original vacancies when the Commission was increased from 
nine to eleven members. His first term expired December 31, 
1924, when he was reappointed for a full term of seven years. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Federal Trade Commission has filed a formal complaint, 
docket No. 1727, in the matter of Mechanical Manufacturing 
Company et al., alleging that the corporation mentioned and 
R. O’Hara and W. A. Mayfield, have been and are now using 
unfair methods of competition in violation of the unfair methods 
of competition act. The individual respondents are manager 
and assistant manager, respectively, of the transportation de- 
partment, Swift and Company, Chicago packers. The complaint 
alleges that the majority of the common stock of the Mechanical 
Manufacturing Company is owned and/or controlled by mem- 
bers of the Swift family, principal stockholders of Swift and 
Company. and employes of Swift and Company including O’Hara 
and Mayfield. 

After alleging that Swift and Company are the largest meat 
packers in the country, that the Mechanical manufacturing Com- 
pany makes and/or sells, in addition to meat packing machinery, 
bumping posts, draft gears and other railway equipment, the 
complaint declares that the respondents practice unfair meth- 
ods, to the hurt of other makers and/or sellers of railway equip- 
ment by the following methods: ’ 


(a) By promises and assurances of certain volume of freight 
traffic to be shipped over the lines of said railway companies by 
Swift and Company and its subsidiary corporations. 

(b) By_ promises and assurances of an increased volume of freight 
traffic to be shipped over the lines of said railway companies by 
Swift and Company and its subsidiary corporations; and, 

__(c) By threats of withdrawal of freight traffic from the lines of 
said railway companies, by said Swift and Company and its sub- 
sidiary corporations, if said railway companies would not purchase 
the said ‘durable’ draft gears and/or other equipment manufac- 
tured and/or sold by said respondent, Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 


The complaint alleges that O’Hara and Mayfield have co- 
operated with and assisted the Mechanical Manufacturing Com- 
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pany in the sale of the equipment made and/or sold by it by 
promises of freight traffic from Swift and Company and its gy}. 
sidiaries and threats of withdrawal of traffic if the railway cop. 
panies would not buy draft gears and other equipment from 
the Mechanical manufacturing Company, all to the injury of 
competitors by those methods. 

The trade body has notified the respondents to appear at 
a hearing January 10 to show cause why a cease and desist 
order should not be issued. It also requires the respondents to 
file an answer. If an answer is filed, the notice says, appear. 
ance on that day will not be required and a hearing on the 
charges will be postponed to a later day. 

This complaint is based on allegations of fact, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is also investigating in No, 
22455, reciprocity in buying. The Commission, however, has not 
yet collected facts enough to persuade it to hold public hearings 
on the subject. However, it has four or five parties of inves. 
tigators in the field looking into the files of railroad companies 
for evidence of the manipulation of tonnage to compel railroad 
companies to distribute their buying among the shippers able 
and willing to use tonnage for clubbing purposes. The Trade 
Commission is able to proceed among corporations not common 
carriers, while the Interstate Commerce Commission is able to 
proceed among common carrier companies. 

The Federal Trade Commission began inquiring into reci- 
procity in buying before the transportation Commission took 
up the subject. Informal complaints that competitors were un. 
able to make progress with their business on account of methods 
used by those controlling big volumes of tonnage caused the 
trade body to look into the matter with’a view to filing specific 
formal complaints such as has been lodged against the Me- 
chanical Manufacturing Company and the Swift traffic men. 
Other formal complaints may be filed by the trade body against 
other corporations and individuals. The trade body holds con- 
fidential all communications on the subject until it institutes 
a formal complaint or complaints. 


SHIPPERS OPPOSE REPORT 


The Traffic World New York Burcau 


Exceptions to a proposed report by Charles W. Berry, exam- 
iner for the Commission, in which the application of shippers 
for an extension of time beyond the present forty-eight or ninety- 
six-hour periods for the payment of freight bills was denied, 
will be filed by several organizations, including the Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York, it was announced by William 
H. Chandler, of the Merchants’ Association. 

“It was shown in the testimony,” said he, “that carriers 


“frequently extend more time than that recommended by the 


Commission but the railroads insisted that where this was done 
it wa’ without authority and that any extension of time would 
result in the necessity for considerable additional working cap- 
ital, and this plea seems to have impressed the examiner. 

“A number of New York merchants expressed an interest 
in this effort to secure additional time in which to audit and 
pay freight bills, but only one was willing to testify at the 
Washington hearing before the Commission. ‘While a number of 
shippers from different sections of the country did testify as to 
the inadequacy of the present time, it was impossible to get 
shippers to whom the carriers were extending the forty-eight- 
hour period to testify against them in order to show that the 
ons am and ninety-six-hour rule was very frequently vio- 
lated.” 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 

In I. and S. No. 3396, the Commission has suspended from 
December 20 until July 20 schedules in supplement No. 19 to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1207. The suspended schedules propose 
to change commodity group descriptions used in connection 
with less-carload commodity rates applying on grain products 
and related articles from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings, 
and related points, to southern points, with resultant increases 
in rates. The following is illustrative: 


Corn grits, in inner containers in boxes, less carload, rates in 
cents per 100 pounds, from Louisville, Ky., to Atlanta, Ga. Present 
41, proposed 83. 


Ss. P. CONTROL OF CLACKAMAS 

The Southern Pacific Company in Finance No. 8010 has 
asked the Commission for authority to acquire control of the 
Clackamas Eastern Railroad Company by stock ownership under 
paragraph 2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce act and 
the latter company has asked authority to issue and sell its 
capital stock to the Southern Pacific Company. 

The Clackamas Eastern does not now operate any railroad 
but proposes to acquire and operate the logging railroad for- 
merly owned by the Portland Southern Railway Company, the 
western terminus of which is a connection with the Souther 
Pacific’s main line at Clackamas Station, Ore. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CONSOLIDATION PLAN 


With the Commission warning the railroads against a 
continuance or making of unifications by holding companies, 
stock ownership, or otherwise; with Commissioners Eastman 
and McManamy advising caution in the making of consolidations, 
and Commissioner Porter asserting that “any unbiased mind 
must be impressed with the absolute futility of the allocation 
as proposed by the majority,” the so-called permanent plan for 
the consolidation of the railroads into a limited number of 
systems, has been promulgated, providing for twenty-one 
systems. 

Without support from any of his colleagues, Commissioner 
Taylor took the position that Congress intended to empower 
the Commission to “require” and not merely authorize consol- 
idations. His thought was that Congress did not impose the 
tremendous duty of making a plan for consolidations to make 
“merely an idle gesture to become effective only upon the vol- 
untary action of the carriers.” 

The plan is embodied in a regular report and order form, 
No. 12964, consolidation of railroads, in the matter of consolida- 
tion of the railway properties of the United States into a limited 
number of systems, opinion No. 15189, 159 I. C. C. 522-89. 

Overshadowing all other questions was the one whether there 
should be four or five systems in official or eastern territory. 
The answer is five, the old Gould-Wabash plan that exploded in 
the bankruptcy courts twenty-one years ago being brought for- 
ward to supplement the four systems everybody agreed would 
be approved. That was fully anticipated in every report that 
came out concerning the deliberations of the Commission on 
the plan that has now been promulgated. Decisions of the Com- 
mission on the Wheeling & Lake Erie stock purchase and the 
Connellsville extension of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia in 
the last two years had been taken by watchers of thé matter 
as indicating that when the time came the Commission would 
provide for a fifth system in the east. 

But the inclusion therein of the Norfolk & Western and 
the Seaboard Air Line was not generally anticipated. Con- 
solidation in accordance with the plan for that system, No. 7, 
would provide a system having mileage in the western, eastern 
and southern districts, with its beginning on the Missouri River 
and its eastern termini at north Atlantic and south Atlantic 
ports, the Western Maryland putting it into Baltimore, the 
Lehigh Valley into New York and Philadelphia, the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Norfolk & Western into the border line port 
of Norfolk and south Atlantic ports. 

In the western district perhaps the greatest surprise is 
that the Northern Pacific and Great Northern are to be deprived 
of the Burlington. The latter is to become the heart of a new 
system. Two systems provided for New England are a surprise 
to New England interests that have been advocating one system. 
Leaving the New York Central in possession of the Boston & 
Albany probably is also surprising to the advocates of the one 
New England system plan. 

As to main roads, the Chesapeake & Ohio—Nickel Plate 
system, No. 6, is what the Van Sweringens asked the Commis- 
sion to approve after they had presented their plan with the 
Nickel Plate as the moving party. It includes the Chesapeake, 
Nickel Plate, Pere Marquette, Erie and Hocking Valley. 

The warning against continuation or acquisition of inter- 
system interests by holding companies uttered by the Commis- 
sion follows: 


Under the act any plan of consolidation which may be adopted 
shall preserve competition as fully as possible. In order that the 
Systems herein proposed, or any others that may,be formed, may 
Properly perform the functions intended by Congress and that com- 
Petition may be preserved as required, they must be independent 
in fact as well as in name. The continuation or acquisition of inter- 
System interests directly or indirectly through holding companies, 
Stock ownership, or otherwise, will be inconsistent with the independ- 
ence necessary to true competition. Carriers will, therefore, be ex- 
pected to observe this requirement in submitting proposals for con- 
Solidations and to cooperate in establishing the desired status. 


Practically no argument is made by the Commission for 
the plan which is fully approved by seven of the eleven mem- 
Ts, separate views, called concurrences in part, being ex- 
Pressed by Commissioners Eastman, McManamy, Taylor and 
Porter, the latter the member who made a draft of the plan last 
Spring, for consideration of his colleagues, after they had 
decided about a year ago that, inasmuch as Congress would not 
relieve them of the duty of making a so-called permanent plan, 
the statute required them to proceed with that work. The report, 


probably, will be viewed as notable on account of the paucity 
of facts and arguments set forth by the seven in comparison 
— the facts and arguments put out by the concurring mem- 
ers. 

After calling attention to the fact that on August 2, 1921, 
it had agreed upon a tentative plan (see Traffic World, October 
1, 1921, p. 643) which was given to the public late in September, 
1921, the Commission said that it now proceeded to carry out 
the mandate of section 5 (4) and (5) to make a plan for con- 
solidation of the railway properties of the continental United 
States into a limited number of systems. 


Terminal Properties 


“Our plan,” says the report, “does not at present contain a 
complete allocation of terminal properties to individual trunk 
lines. Generally speaking, the terminal railroad properties, 
wherever located, automatically fall into the aggregation of 
terminal properties of which they are a part. We think that 
consolidations should be accompanied by the unification of all 
terminal lines in the respective terminals. 

“All terminal properties should be thrown open to all users 
on fair and equal terms so that every industry on whatever rails 
located shall have access to all lines radiating from that termina, 
and every line carrier shall have access to all terminal tracks 
within the terminal area. As our reports show, for years access 
to terminals has raised questions associated with such terms 
as reciprocal switching, absorption of switching charges, switch- 
ing on competitive traffic, favored zones, and switching of non- 
competitive traffic, and with unjust discriminations and undue 
preferences.” 

In the face of such a great variety in circumstances and 
conditions, the report said, it was impracticable to prescribe, 
in advance, a universal rule for terminal railroad unification 
and operation. It said that the duty of studying terminal con- 
ditions, in the first instance, was upon the carriers serving each 
terminal. 

“We expect to deal with these situations,” says the report, 
“to the extent that they are connected with respective appli- 
cants when we shall have occasion to consider particular ap- 
plications to consolidate, and therefore refrain from allocating 
in the present plan, the various terminal properties not specif- 
ically mentioned herein. For the present they may be treated 
as independent systems, subject to later grouping as shown to 
be in the public interest.” 

The Commission said that in order fully to effectuate the 
purposes of the consolidation plan, certain trackage rights 
would be necessary between systems and that it had indicated 
under each system the principal instances of that kind. It 
further said that wherever in this report, a railway property was 
mentioned, unless an exception was specifically named, it was 
intended to include and should be understood as including all 
subsidiary, owned, leased or operated lines. It said it was not 
making any suggestions regarding municipal or other publicly 
owned railroads. Any such roads that desired to have consid- 
eration might make representations in their own behalf in 
connection with applications affecting terminals or other conr- 
solidations when such might be presented to it. The report 
also said that while carriers by water controlled by carriers by 
rail were not specifically mentioned, they would be regarded 
as being included in the systems in which the controlling rail 
carriers had been included. 

“While a clear majority of us,” says the report which is at- 
tributed to the Commission and not a particular member 
thereof, “although not always the same majority, have agreed 
as to each part of the plan proposed, not all of us have agreed 
as to all its parts, but all concur in the result.” 


Plan Subject to Change 


Commissioner Eastman said that although he did not ap- 
prove of the plan in important respects, he agreed with it 
because it had many good features and because it was neces- 
sary under the law to adopt some plan. He said it was not 
very important whether or not it was the best that could be 
devised, because the Commission could modify it at any time 
hereafter and that no consolidation could take place until the 
Commission had found, after full hearing, that the public inter- 
est would be promoted thereby. He said he thought there was 
much misunderstanding on that point. 

“The plan is very little more than a procedural step,” said 
Mr. Eastman. “There is nothing compulsory about it, nor 
even any assurance that authority will be sought to carry out 
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consolidations which it proposes. Applications for authority to 
effectuate certain unifications are now before us which in many 
particulars are inconsistent with the plan. The important time 
will come when we take action upon these and similar definite 
applications.” 

Outstanding applications of that character now before the 
Commission were filed by the Van Sweringens, the Baltimore 
& Ohio, the Wabash and the Delaware & Hudson. The Com- 
mission’s plan in respect of the Wabash allocates to that sys- 
tem six of the main roads for which the Wabash applied. Inas- 
much as the Commission’s plan assigns the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, Pittsburgh & West Virginia and the Western Maryland 
to the Wabash, it thrusts aside the wishes of the Van Swer- 
ingens and the Baltimore & Ohio. Those plans provided for 
allocating those three roads or parts of them to the two sys- 
tems proposed in accordance with the so-called “four-party” 
plan. 

The Eastman concurrence called attention to the fact that 
many unifications had taken place and that conditions had 
changed since the enactment of the law in 1920 when, as he 
said, the purpose of the plan provided by Congress was to elim- 
inate the “weak sisters.” What Congress really had in mind, 
he said, was the designing of systems capable of holding their 
own in the competitive struggle and with sufficient financial 
strength to provide and maintain facilities adequate for good 
service. He said that the number of independently operated 
class I roads had already been substantially reduced since 1920, 
mentioning eighteen including the two notoriously weak sisters, 
Orient and Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, among the rest. 

This change in conditions he suggested as a reason for 
caution in dealing with the subject. There might be dissatis- 
faction, he said, with the general level of rates and that many 
of the weak lines were only so because of overcapitalization. 
There were, he said, only a very few weak lines that were really 
disturbing factors in the railroad situation. 

“Under these circumstances,” he said, “I submit that there 
is no wisdom in experimenting with a reasonably satisfactory 
situation by radical attempts to promote consolidations out of 
hand on a grandiose scale, and there is, on the contrary, every 
reason for proceeding cautiously and conservatively. . .. 
My judgment, in short, is that we should proceed slowly in this 
matter and that the best consolidation plan would be one so 
constructed that if good reason later develops, after we have 
had more experience, for carrying the unification further, 
it could be done by merely combining some of the smaller 
systems.” 

Enumerating things to be done by railroads, he suggested 
cooperation among the railroads, as, for instance, in the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. Something, he said, had been done 
along that line, but that hereafter plans for cooperation should 
include provision for a highly organized central research de- 
partment, “such as has proven of great value in the case of 
the Bell System telephone companies.” 


Two of the systems proposed are composed of the lines 
owned or controlled by the Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific. Mr. Eastman said that nothing should be done to 
interfere with that control; that intimate and friendly relations 
with Canada were of much importance to northern New England 
and that the Canadian systems also supplied an element of com- 
petition with American trunk lines which was of very substantial 
value. He said he was of the opinion, strongly, that of the 
lines in New England, other than the Boston & Albany, that 
they should not be permitted to pass under the control of trunk 
lines operating west of the Hudson. 


As to the situation in eastern territory, he said he could 
see no reason for building up two other big systems to com- 
pete with the Pennsylvania and the New York Central; that 
they were large enough and in some respects too large. He 
said there had been much propaganda to the effect that to 
assure effective competition with those systems it was essential 
to create rival systems of equal size and that there was insuffi- 
cient mileage to create more than two. That, he said, was 
the keynote of the four-system plan for the east and that those 
who advocated a greater number of systems were stigmatized 
as “playing into the hands” of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central. He favored the fifth system in the east, saying 
that if building up systems to compete with the Pennsylvania 


and New York Central were desirable that that could be done’ 


later, observing that it was easier to merge railroads than to 
tear them apart again after they had been merged. 

In his concurrence Mr. Eastman reviewed the disastrous 
results to several railroads of having been unified with other 
roads, as a warning against some of the proposals and made 
suggestions as to some modifications of the plan. 


Not the Panacea It Was 


Commissioner McManamy said he went along with the plan 
only because it would cut the Gordian knot and permit helpful 
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consolidations and not because he expected economy and effi. 
ciency of operation to be promoted by the gigantic systems here 
proposed. He said he did not read the law directing consoli- 
dation into a limited number of systems as meaning the small- 
est number of systems. He also called attention to the great 
change that had taken place since Congress enacted the con. 
solidation parts of the law as a method for dealing with the 
troubles that in 1920 afflicted the country by reason of weak 
spots in the railroads of the country. He said the railroads 
were in far better shape financially and physically now than 
at any other period in history. 

“T doubt,” said he, “if anyone will contend that under pres. 
ent conditions the consolidation provisions would have become 
a part of the law. Transportation conditions would not have 
justified it. The weak lines, that is, those which actu- 
ally need help, can be counted on the fingers of one hand.” 

Commissioner Porter, author of the foundation suggestion 
upon which the majority acted in creating the plan, made 
observations about the failure of his colleagues to create a 
single system in New England, providing the Wabash or fifth 
system in the eastern district and their failure to assign the 
Western Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western to the 
Burlington system, thereby creating a transcontinental line from 
Chicago to the Pacific coast. His thought was that the Mis- 
souri Pacific was not of strength enough to carry the Western 
Pacific and the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 

The burden of his objection, however, was to the failure 
of the majority to build up competition for the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central. He said that the fifth system, the 
Wabash, “would be, in truth and in fact, a second Pennsylvania 
system.” On that point, he said: 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the Pennsylvania di- 
rectly and indirectly owns or controls a majority of the capital stock 
of the Wabash, the constituent parent company of the proposed sys- 
tem. It is likewise generally known that the Pennsylvania owns a 
substantial, if not a controlling, interest in the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. It is also known that the Pennsylvania owns and controls the 
major portion of the capital stock of the Norfolk & Western, a road 
absolutely necessary to the fifth system, by reason of its strong 
financial position. The Pennsylvania has declared that it will not 
part with its ownership or control of these important and necessary 
elements of the proposed system until they are compelled, if ever, 
anywhere short of the last legal ditch. (Even if litigation now pend- 
ing, together with the additional litigation necessary before this 
system can be formed, were finally successful, it will be many years 
before the roads forming the nucleus of this system can be unified.) 
This unnecessarily further complicates and postpones for years the 
final settlement of the situation as concerns this territory. From what 
has been said in reference to the present strength of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania systems, and with the latter system still 
further strengthened by the additional system here proposed to be 
set up, so that that system will have two out of the five, it will inevit- 
ably result in a further weakening of any remaining lines. Evidently, 
the majority are strong believers in the biblical suggestion “For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have more 
eg a but whosoever hath not shall be taken away even that 

e hath.” 


The systems created by the plan follow: 


System No. 1—Boston and Maine 


Boston and Maine Railroad. 

The Delaware and Hudson Company. 

Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company. 

Maine Central Railroad Company. 

The St. Johnsbury and Lake Champlain Railroad Company. 

Rutland Railroad Company—O. & L. C. Division, Rouses Point to 
Ogdensburg. 

Montpelier & Wells River Railroad. 

Wilkes Barre Connecting “Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Monson Railroad Company. 

Kennebec Central Railroad Company. 

Knox Railroad Company. 

Wiscasset, Waterville & Farmington Railroad Company. 

Lime Rock Railroad Company. 

Hoosac Tunnel and Wilmington Railroad Company. 

Suncook Valley Railroad. 

Berlin Mills Railroad Company. 

Middleburg and Schoharie Rail Road. 

Hardwick and Woodbury Railroad Company. 

Barre and Chelsea Railroad Company. 

Bridgton and Saco Railroad Company. 

Sandy River and Rangeley Lake Railroad. 

Boston, Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad Company. | 

Troy Union Railroad Company (undivided two-thirds interest). 

Mt. Washington Railway Company. —_ 

The Clarendon and Pittsford Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Woodstock Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Lake Champlain and Moriah Rail Road Company. 


System No. 2—New Haven 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 
New York, Ontario and Western Railway Company. : 
The New York Connecting Rail Road Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 
The Lehigh and Hudson River Railway Company. 
Lehigh and New England Railroad Company. 
South Manchester Railroad Company. 
Fore River Railroad Corporation. 
Moshassuck Valley Railroad Company. 
The Narragansett Pier Railroad Company. 
Wood River Branch Railroad Company. 
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December 28, 1929 


Grafton and Upton Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 
System No. 3—New York Central 


The New York Central Railroad Company, including: 

Boston and Albany Railroad. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company. 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
any. 
” The Cincinnati Northern Railroad Company. 
The Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 
Evansville, Indianapolis and Telle Haute Railway Company and: 
The Virginian Railway Company. 
The Ulster and Delaware Railroad Company. 
Rutland Railroad Company, except O. & L. C. Division. 
Boyne City, Gaylord and Alpena Railroad Company. 
Bristol Railroad Company. 
The Clarendon and Pittsford Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

yrafton and Upton Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Attica and Southern Railroad Company. 

The Federal Valley Railroad Company. 

Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Railroad Company. 

Glenfield and Western Railroad Company. 

Grasse River Railroad Corporation. 

Lake Erie, Franklin and Clarion Railroad Company. 

The Lakeside and Marblehead Railroad Company. 

The Lowville and Beaver River Railroad Company. 

The Marcellus and Otisco Company, Inc. 

Norwood and St. Lawrence Railroad Company. 

Skaneateles Railroad Company. 

Dexter and Northern Railroad Company. 

Campbell’s Creek Railroad Company. 

Kelley’s Creek and Northwestern Railroad Company. 

Kelley’s Creek Railroad Company. 

The Lorain and Southern Railroad Company. 

Fulton Chain Railway Company. , 

Cambria and Indiana Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Central Indiana Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Cherry Tree and Dixonville Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

The Fairport, Painesville and Eastern Railroad Company (undi- 
vided one-third interest). 

Genessee and Wyoming Railroad Company (undivided one-fifth 
interest). 

Lake Erie and Pittsburg Railway Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

The Lake Terminal Railroad Company (undivided one-fourth in- 
terest). 

Muncie and Western Railroad Company (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

McKeesport Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Beaver Valley Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Indiana Northern Railway Company (undivided one-fourth in- 
terest). 

The Lake Erie and Fort Wayne Railroad Company (undivided 
one-third interest). ; 3 

South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest). 

Troy Union Railroad Company (undivided one-third interest). 

The Owasco River Railway. ty 

The Monongahela Railway Company (undivided one-third in- 
terest). ‘ 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Company (un- 
divided one-half interest). ; 

Half interest in line of Virginian between Gilbert and Maullens, 
We Va. 


System No. 4—Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

The Long Island Railroad Company. 

West Jersey and Seashore Railroad Company. 

Baltimore, Chesapeake and Atlantic Railway Company. 

Wilkes Barre Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). ae 

The New York Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

The New York and Long Branch Railroad Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 

Arcade and Attica Railroad Corporation. 

Bellefonte Central Railroad Company. 

Coudersport and Port Alleghany Railroad Company. 

The East Broadtop Railroad and Coal Company. 

Hickory Valley Railroad Company. 

The Huntingdon and Broad Top Mountain Railroad and Coal 
Company. 

Kane and Elk Railroad Company. 

Kishkacoquillas Valley Railroad Company. 

Ligonier Valley Railroad Company. 

Marion Railway Corporation. 

Maryland and Delaware Coast Railway Company. 

The Pittsburgh, Lisbon and Western Railroad Company. 

The Pittsburgh and Susquehanna Railroad Company. 

Sheffield and Tionesta Railway Company. 

Youngstown and Ohio River Railroad Company. 

The Stewardstown Railroad Company. 

Strasburg Railroad Company. 

Susquehanna River and Western Railroad Company. 

Tuscarora Valley Railroad Company. 

The Washington, Brandywine and Point Lookout Railroad 
Company. 

The Winfield Railroad Company. 

Dents Run Railroad Company. 

Donora Southern Railroad Company. 

Alliquippa and Southern Railroad Company. 

Chesapeake Beach Railway Company. 

Pennsylvania & Atlantic Railroad Company. 

Scootac Railway Company. 

The Monongahela Railway Company (undivided one-third interest). 
— and Indiana Railroad Company (undivided one-third 

rest). 

Central Indiana Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Cherry Tree and Dixonville Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company (undivided one- 
third interest). 
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7 — Barre Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
nterest). 
nt a and Wyoming Railroad Company (undivided one-fifth 
nterest). 

Lake Erie and Pittsburgh Railway Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 
f Muncie and Western Railroad. Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 
. = and Montrose Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 
erest). 
‘ a and Stony Creek Railroad (undivided one-half in- 
erest). 
a — Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
nterest). 
__, New Haven and Dunbar Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Beaver Valley Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Conemaugh and Black Lick Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Steelton and Highspire Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). ° 
‘ — Northern Railway Company (undivided one-fourth in- 
erest). 

Lake Erie and Fort Wayne Railroad Company (undivided one- 
third interest). 
inn — and Back Rivers Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
nterest). 

Benwood and Wheeling Connectng Ralway Company (undivided 
one-third interest). 

South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest). 

Baltimore and Eastern Railroad Company. 

The Ohio River and Western Railway Company. 

Western Allegheny Railroad Company. 
_ Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Company (un- 
divided one-half interest). 


System No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Reading Company. 

The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey. 

Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Corporation. 

Atlantic City Railroad Company. 

The Staten Island Rapid ransit Railway Company. 

Perkiomen Railroad Company. 

Port Reading Railroad Company. 

The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company. 

Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company. 

Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

The Detroit and Toledo Shore Line Railroad Company (un- 
divided one-half interest). 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company (un- 
divided one-half interest). 

Trackage rights over Western Maryland between Shippensburg, 
Pa., and Cherry Run, W. Va. 

The Sharpsville Railroad Company. 

Castleman River Railroad Company. 

Chestnut Ridge Railway Company. 

Cornwall Railroad Company, 

The Kansas and Sidell Railroad Company. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Mount Hope Mineral Railroad Company. 

Mount Jewett, Kinzue and Riterville Railroad Company. 

The New York and Long Branch Railroad Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 

Quakertown and Bethlehem Railroad Company, 

Rahway Valley Company. 

Raritan River Rail Road Company. 

Stone Harbor Railroad Company. 

The Tuckerton Railroad Company. 

Philadelphia and Beach Haven Railroad Company. 

The Ursina and North Fork Railway Company. 

Upper Merion and Plymouth Railroad Company. 

The Valley Railroad Company. 

Washington Run Railroad Company. 

West Virginia Northern Railroad Company. 

Wharton and Northern Railroad Company. 

Wildwood and Delaware Bay Short Line Railroad Company. 

The Yale Short Line Railroad Company. 

Preston Railroad Company. 

The Buffalo Creek and Gauley Railroad Company. 

Rowlesburg and Southern Railroad Company. 

Strouds Creek and Muddlety Railroad Company. 

West Virginia Midland Railway Company. 

Winchester and Western Railroad Company. 

The Brownstone and Middletown Railroad Company. 

Tionesta Valley Railway Company. 


The Monongahela Railway Company (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

— and Indiana Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company (undivided 
one-third interest). 

The Fairport, Painesville and Eastern Railroad Company (un- 
divided one-third interest). 
‘ gp and Wyoming Railroad Company (undivided one-fifth 
nterest). 

The Ironton Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

a and Bath Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

oe Lake Terminal Railroad Company (undivided one-fourth 
interest). 

a and Montrose Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 
»- Johnstown and Stony Creek Rail Road (undivided one-half 


interest). 7 

McKeepsport Connecting Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 

New Haven and Dunbar Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 


Conemaugh and Black Lick Railroad Company (undivided one- 


half interest). 
Steelton and Highspire Railroad Company (undivided one-half 


interest). 
Patapsco and Back Rivers Railroad Company (undivided one-third 


interest). 
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one-third interest). 


timore and Ohio, from — 


Ww. 
terest). 
vided one-third 


Benwood and Wheeling Connecting Railway Company (undivded 


Philadelphia, Bethlehem and New England Railroad Company 


(undivided one-half interest). 


South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest). 


System No. 6—Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company (excluding Chesa- 


peake and Ohio Railway Company of Indiana). 


The Hocking Valley Railroad Company. 
Pere Marquette Railway Company. 
Erie Railroad Company (including Chicago and Erie Railroad 


Company, New York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Company, 
and New Jersey and New York Railroad Company). 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company. 
The New York Chicago, and St. Louis Railroad Company. 
Bessemer and Lake Erie Railroad Company. 

The Pittsburg and Shawmut Railroad Company. 

Chicago and Illinois Midland Railway Company. 

Jacksonville and Havana Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Springfield and St. Louis Railway Company. 

Alton and Eastern Railroad Company. 

The Detroit and Toiedo Shore Line Railroad Company (undivided 


one-half interest). 


Also the following trackage rights: 
Over the Baltimore and Ohio from Dayton, Ohio, to Hamilton 


and Cincinnati, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind. 


Over the Southern from Orange, Va., to Potomac Yards, Va. 
Over the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, and Bal- 
Ind., to Louisville, Ky. 


Over the Louisville and ashville from Lexington, Ky., to 


Louisville. 


Arcadia and Betsey River Railway Company. 

The Dansville and Mount Morris Railroad Company. 
Delaware Valley Railway Company. : 

Detroit and Mackinac Railway Company. 

Detroit, Caro and Sandusk ilway Company. 
East Jordan and Southern Railroad Company. 
Manistee and North-Eastern Railroad Company. 
Middletown and Unionville Railroad Company. 
Morristown and Erie Railroad Company. 

New York and Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Port Huron and Detroit Railroad Company. 

Prattsburg Railway Corporation. 

Sterlin ountain Railway Company. 

Unadilla Valley Railway Company. 

Unity Railways Company. 

West Pittston-Exeter Railroad Company. 

The Kanawha Central Railway Company. 

Winifrede Railroad Company. 

Kanawha, Glen Jean and Eastern Railroad Company. 
Ludington and Northern Railway. 

The Euclid Railroad Company. 

East Kentucky Southern Railway Company. 
Brooksville and Ohio River Railroad Company. 

Big Sandy and Kentucky River Railway Company. 
Morehead and North Fork Railroad Company. 

Nelson and Albermarle Railroad Company. 

Virginia Central Railway. 

Half interest in line of Virginian between Gilbert and Mullens, 


Va. 

The Buffalo Creek Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 

The te Painesville and Eastern Railroad Company (undi- 
n 


terest). 
Genessee and Wyoming Railroad Company (undivided one-fifth 


interest). 


Northampton and Bath Railroad Company (undivided one-half 


interest). 


The Lake Terminal Railroad Company (undivided one-fourth 


interest). 


Muncie and Western Railroad Company (undivided one-third 


interest). 


Lake Erie and Fort Wayne Railroad Company (undivided one- 


third interest). 


South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest). 
System No. 7—Wabash-Seaboard 


Wabash Railroad Company. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 

The Wheeling and Lake Irie Railway Company. 

The Pittsburgh and West. Virginia Railway Company. 
Western Maryland Railway Company. 

The Akron, Canton and Youngstown Railway Company. 
Toledo, Peoria and Western Railroad. 

The Ann Arbor Railroad Company. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company of Indiana. 
New Jersey, Indiana and Illinois Railroad Company. 
Manistique and Lake Superior Railroad Company. 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway Company. 

Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad Company (undivided one- 


half interest). 


Also the following trackage rights: 

Over the Pennsylvania from Logansport to Effner, Ind. 

Over the Grand Trunk Western, Ashley to Muskegon, Mich. 
Over the Reading between Shippensburg and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Over the Pennsylvania from Harrisburg to Rockville, Pa. 
Over the Reading from Rockville to Blackwood, Pa. 

Over the Reading from South Bethlehem to Philadelphia, Pa. 
Over the Pennsylvania from Delphos, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Chaffee Railroad Company. 

East Berlin Railroad Company. 

Emmitsburg Railroad Company. 

Susquehanna and New York Railroad Company. e 
Williamsport and North Branch Railway Company. 
Chesapeake Western Railway. 

Valley River Railroad. 

Big ndy and Cumberland Railroad Company. 

Franklin and Pittsylvania Railway Company. 

Marion and Rye Valley Railway Company. 

Virginia Southern Railroad Company. 

Cumberland and Pennsylvania Railroad Company (undivided one- 


third interest). 


The Buffalo Creek Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 


terest. 
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Genessee and Wyoming Railroad Company (undivided one-fifth 


interest). 


The Ironton Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 
The Lake Terminal Railroad Company (undivided -one-fourth 


interest). 


Patapsco and Back Rivers Railroad Company (undivided one. 


third interest). 


Benwood and Wheeling Connecting Railway Company (undivided 


one-third interest). 


Philadelphia, Bethlehem and New England Railroad Company 


(undivided one-half interest). 


South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest), 
Aberdeen and Rockfish Railroad Company. 

Bennettsville and Cheraw Railroad Company. 

Birmingham and Southeastern Railroad Company. 

Buffalo, Union-Carolina Railroad. 

Cape Fear Railways, Inc. 

Cliffside Railroad Company. 

Carolina and Northeastern Railroad Company. 

Durham and Southern Railway Company. 

Edgemoor and Manetta Railway. 

Piedmont and Northern Railway Company. 

The Georgia Southwestern and Gulf Railroad Company. 
Greenville and Northern Railway Company. 

High Point, Thomasville and Denton Railroad Company. 
Lawndale Railway and Industrial Company. 

Macon, Dublin and Savannah Railroad Company. 

Maxton, Alma and Southbound Railroad Company. 

Moore Central Railway Company. 

St. Marys Railroad Company. 

Atlantic and Yadkin Railway Company. 

The Townsville Railroad Company. 

Virginia Southern Railroad Company. 

Warrenton Rail Road Company. 

McRay Terminal Railway. 

Tampa Northern Railroad Company. 

Interstate Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 
Chatham Terminal Company (undivided one-half interest). 
Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company (undivided one- 


half interest). 


St. Louis and Hannibal Railroad Company. 
System No. 8—Atlantic Coast Line 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company. 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway. 
Clinchfield Railroad Company. 

Atlanta, Birmingham and Coast Railroad Company. 

Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad Company. 

New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company (undi- 


vided one-fourth interest). 


Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company (undivided one- 


half interest). 


Alabama and Western Florida Railroad Company. 
Alabama, Floridan and Gulf Railroad Company. 
Alcolu Railroad Company. 

Apalachicola Northern Railroad Company. 
Artemus-Jellico Railroad Company. 

Ashland Railway Company. 

Atlantic and Carolina Railroad Company. 

Charleston and Western Carolina Railway Company. 
Columbia, Newberry and Laurens Railroad Company. 
Elberton and Eastern Railroad Company. 

Live Oak, Perry and Gulf Railroad Company. 
Rockingham Railroad Company. 

Virginia and Carolina Southern Railroad Company. 
Beaufort County Lumber Company Railroad. s 
Black Mountain Railway Company. 

Bonhomie and Hattiesburg Southern Railroad Company. 
The Carolina Southern Railway Company. 
Carolina Western Railroad. 

Carrolton and Worthville Railroad Company. 
Chattahoochee Valley Railway Company. 

East Carolina Railway. 

Flemingsburg and Northern Railroad Company. 
Hampton and Branchville Railroad Company. 
Kentucky, Rockcastle and Cumberland Railroad Company. 
Laurinburg and Southern Railroad Company. 

The Mammoth Cave Railroad Company. 

Manistee and Repton Railroad Company, Inc. 

The Marianna and Blountstown Railroad Company. 
Milstead Railroad Company. 

Lakeland Railway. 

Mississippi and Western Railroad Company. 
Mississippi Central Railroad Company. 

Mississippi Export Railroad Company. 

Mountain Central Railway Company. 

Nashville and Atlantic Railroad Company. 
Northwestern Railroad Company of South Carolina. 
Norton and Northern Railway. 

Ohio and Kentucky Railway Company. 

Roaring Fork Railroad Company. 

Rockcastle River Railway Company. 

Savannah and Atlanta Railway. 

Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia Railway. 

The Tuskegee Railroad Company. 

Washington and Lincolnton Railroad Company. 
Wilmington, Brunswick and Southern Railroad Company. 
Belt Line Railway Company. 

Savannah River Terminal Company. 

Port St. Joe Dock and Terminal Railway Company. 


System No. 9.—Southern 
Southern Railway Company (excluding Mobile and Ohio Rail- 


road Co 


Norfolk Southern Railroad Company. 
Tennessee Central Railway Company (portion Nashville t0 


Harriman). 


Florida East Coast Railway Company. 
Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville Railway Company (un- 


divided one-fourth interest). 


Alabama and Northwestern Railroad Company. 
Appalachian Railway Company. 

Atlantic and Western Railroad Company. 

Augusta Northern Railway. 

Bamberg, Ehrhardt and Walterboro Railway Company. 
Carolina and Northwestern Railway Company. 
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Dover and South Bound Railroad Company. 

Due West Railway. 

East Tennessee and Western North Carolina Railroad Com- 
any. 
’ *olkin and Alleghany Railroad Company. 

Frankfort and Cincinnati Railway Company. 

The Gainesville and Northwestern Railroad Company. 
Gainesville Midland Railway. 

Georgia and Florida Railroad. 

Graham County Railroad Company. 

Hartwell Railway Company. 

Lancaster and Chester Railway Company. 

Linville River Railway Company. 

The Little River Railroad Company. 

Trans Florida Central Railroad Company. 

The Mobile and Gulf Railroad Company. 

Morgan and Fentress Railway Company. 

Oneida and Western Railroad Company. 

Pearl River Valley Railroad Company. 

Pickens Railroad Company. 

Pigeon River Railroad Company. 

The South Georgia Railway Company. 

Sumpter and Choctaw Railway Company. 

Tennessee Railroad Company. 

Tennessee North Carolina Railway Company. 

Tennessee, Kentucky and Northern Railroad Company. 
Tuckaseegee and Southeastern Railway Company. 
Virginia Blue Ridge Railway. 

Ware Shoals Railroad Company. 

Cincinnati, Burnside and Cumberland River Railway Company. 
Ferdinand Railroad Company. 

Louisville, New Albany and Corydon Railroad Company. 
Interstate Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 


System No. 10.—Illinois Central 


Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

Gulf and Ship Island Railroad Company. 

The Yazoo and Mississippi Valley Railroad Company. 

Batesville Southwestern Railroad. 

Central of Georgia Railway Company. 

Louisville and Wadley Railroad Company. 

Sylvania Central Railway Company. 

Wadley Southern Railway Company. 

Wrightsville and Tennille Railroad Company. 

The Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad Company. 
™ eames entral Railway Company (Nashville to Hopkins- 
ville). 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company. 

St. Louis Southwestern Railway Company of Texas. 

Louisiana Railway and Navigation Company of Texas. 

Atlanta and Saint Andrews Bay Railway Company. 

Bowdon Railway Company. 

Cadiz Railroad Company. 

Canton and Carthage Railroad Company. 

Collins and Glenville Railroad. 

Fernwood, Columbia and Gulf Railroad Company. 

Flint River and Northeastern Railroad Company. 

The Georgia Northern Railway Company. 

Garyville Northern Railroad Company. 

Georgia, Asburn, Sylvester and Camilla Railway Company. 

Mississippi and Skuna Valley Railroad Company. 

Mississippi Southern Railroad. 

The Natchez, Columbia and Mobile Railroad Company. 

New Orleans, Natalbany and Natchez Railway Company. 

Sandersville Railroad Company. 

Shearwood Railway Company. 

Smithonia and Dunlap Railroad Company. 

Talbotton Railroad Company. 

Kosciosko and South Eastern Rail Road Co. 

Chatham Terminal Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Blytheville, Leachville 4nd Arkansas Southern Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Deering Southwestern Railway. 

Fordyce and Princeton R. R. Co. 

Gideon and North Island Railroad Company. 

Jefferson and Northwestern Railway Company. 

The Louisiana and North West Railway Company. 

Paris and Mt. Pleasant Railroad Co. 

Shreveport, Houston and Gulf Railroad Company. 

Tremont and Gulf Railway Company. 

The La Salle and Bureau County Railroad Company. 


No. 11.—Chicago and North Western 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company. 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Company. 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Columbus and Greenville Railway Company. 

Lake Superior and Ishpeming Railroad Company. 
Cazenovia Southern Railroad Company. 

Hillsboro and North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Mineral Point and Northern Railway Company. 

The North and South Railway Company. 

Superior and Southeastern Railway Company. 

Sioux City Bridge Company. 

Northwestern Coal Railway Company. 

Alabama Central Railway. 

Birmingham, Selma and Mobile Railroad Company. 
DeKalb and Western Railroad Company. 

Mississippi and Alabama Railroad Company. 
Mississippi Eastern Railroad Company. 

Jefferson Southwestern Railroad Company. 

Litchfield and Madison Railway Company. * 


System No. 12.—Great Northern-Northern Pacific 


Great Northern Railway Company. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company. 

Farmers Grain and Shipping Company. 

Minnesota and International Railway Company. 

Gilmore and Pittsburgh Railroad Company, Ltd. 

Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway Company. 

Oregon Trunk Railway. 

Oregon Electric Railway Company. 

United Railways Company. 

Butte, Anaconda and Pacific Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 

Gales Creek and Wilson River Railroad Company. 
Hartford Eastern Railway Company. 
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Hill City Railway Company. 
Minneapolis and Rainy River Railway Company. 


Minneapolis, Red Lake and Manitoba Railway Company. 

Minnesota, Dakota and Western Railway Company. 

Montana estern Railway Co. 

Montana, Wyoming and uthern Railroad Company. 

Puget Sound and Cascade Railway Company. 

The Waterville Railway Company. 

Washington Western Railway Company. 

Camas Prairie Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 
wan Chehalis and Cascade Railway (undivided one-third in- 
man Valley Railroad Company (undivided one-third in- 

Craig Mountain Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 
wea” and Northeastern Railroad Company (undivided one-half 

Longview, Portland and Northern Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 
wm and Idaho Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 

Oregon, California and Eastern Railway Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Washington, Idaho and Montana Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 

Columbia and Cowlitz Railway Company. 


System No. 13—Milwaukee 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Company. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and Gary Railway Company. 

White Sulphur Springs and Yellowstone Park Railway Company. 

Duluth, Missabe and Northern Railway Company. 

The Duluth and Iron Range Rail Road Company. 

Butte, Anaconda and Pacific Railway Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Trackage rights over Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway, 
from Portland, Ore., to Spokane, Wash. 

Copper Range Railroad Company. 

Escanaba and Lake Superior Railroad Company. 

Marinette, Tomahawk and Western Railroad Company. 

Midland Continental Railroad. 

Port Angeles Western Railroad Company. 

Port Townsend and Puget Sound Railway Company. 

Ontonagon Railroad Company. 

Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Railway Company 
(undivided one-half interest). 
‘ —e Chehalis and Cascade Railway (undivided one-third in- 
erest). 
as a and Northeastern Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

rane Valley Railroad Company (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

Washington, Idaho and Montana Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 


System No. 14—Burlington 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company. 

The Colorado and Southern Railway Company. 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railroad Company. 

Quincy, Omaha and Kansas City Railroad Company. 

Green Bay and Western Railroad Company. 

The Ahnapee and Western Railway Company. 

Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western Railroad Company. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of Texas. , 

The Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway Company (undivided one- 
half interest). 

Bartlett Western Railway. 

Beaver, Meade and Englewood Railroad Company. 

Bevier and Southern Railroad Company. 

The Colorado and Southeastern Railroad Company. 

The Colorado and Wyoming Railway Company. 

Eastland, Wichita Falls and Gulf Railroad Company. 

The Ettrick and Northern Railroad Company. 

The Galesburg and Great Eastern Railroad Company. 

Hooppole, Yorktown and Tampico Railroad Company. 

La Crosse and Southeastern Railway Company. 

Lowell and Southern Railroad Company. 

Macomb Industry and Littleton Iway Company. 

Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka Railway Comnpeny. 

Rapid City, Black Hills and Western lroad Company. 

The Roby and Northern Railroad Company. 

Rock Port, Langdon and Northern Railway Company. 

Shelby County Railway Company. 

Shelby Northwestern lway Company. 

Tabor and Northern Railway Company. 

Wyoming Railway Company. 

Hannibal Connecting Railroad Company. 

Winona Bridge Railway Company. 

Davenport, Rock Island and North Western Railway Company 
(undivided one-half interest). 

The Great Western Railway Company (undivided one-half in- 


terest). : 
System No. 15—Union Pacific 


Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railrad Company. 

Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. 
Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Company. 
St. Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway Company. 

The Arkansas Western Railway Company. 

Texarkana and Fort Smith Railway mpany. 

Utah Railway Company. 

Christie and Eastern Railway Company. 

Great Southern Railroad Company. 

Intermountain Railway Company. 

Laramie, North Park and Western Railroad Company. 
The Leavenworth and Topeka Railroad Company. 
Leesville, Slagle and Eastern Railway Company. 

The Mansfield Railway and Transportation Company. 
Mount Hood Railroad Company. 

Oklahoma and Rich Mountain Railroad Company. 
Pacific Coast Railroad Company. 

Pacific and Idaho Northern Railway Company. 

Sabine and Neches Valley Railway Com y. 

Texas, Oklahoma and Eastern pany. hs 
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fee and Tidewater Railroad Company. 
Death Valley Railroad Company. 

Union Railroad of Oregon. 

Sumpter Valley Railway Company. baad 

Bingham and Garfield Railway Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Camas Prairie Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Cowlitz, Chehalis and Cascade Railway (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

cara, Valley Railroad Company (undivided one-third in- 
terest). 

Longview, Portland and Northern Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest.) : 

Nezperce and Idaho Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Craig Mountain Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

The Great Western Railway Company (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

The Big Creek and Telocaset Railroad Company. 


System No. 16—Southern Pacific 


Southern Pacific Company. 

Holton Inter-Urban Railway Company. 

Nevada-California-Oregon Railway. 

Texas and New Orleans Railroad Company. 

Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company. 

San Diego and Arizona Railway Company. 

Sunset Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Amador Central Railroad Company. 

Angelina and Neches River Railroad Company. 

Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway. 

Arcata and Mad River Railroad Co. 

Arizona Southern Railroad Company. 

Bucksport and Elk River Railroad Company. 

The California and Oregon Coast Railroad Company. 

California Central Railroad Company. 

California, Shasta and Eastern Railway Company. 

California Western Railroad and Navigation Company. 

Camino, Placerville and Lake Tahoe Railroad Company. 

Carlton and Coast Railroad Company. 

Caro Northern Railway Company. 

Cement, Tolenas and Tidewater Railroad Company. 

Diamond and Caldor Railway Company. 

East Texas and Gulf Railway Company. 

Fredericksburg and Northern Railway Company. 

Groveton, Lufkin and Northern Railway Company. 

Lufkin, Hemphill and Gulf Railway Company. 

Louisiana Southern Railway Company. 

Magma Arizona Railroad Company. 

Mascot and Western Railroad Company. 

McCloud River Railroad Company. 

Minarets and Western Railroad Company. 

Moscow, Camden and San Augustine Railroad. 

Mt. Tamalpais and Muir Woods Railway. 

The Nacogdoches and Southeastern Railroad Company. 

Nevada Copper Belt Railroad Company. 

Nevada County Narrow hom Railroad Company. 

Oregon, Pacific and Eastern ilway Company. 

Pacific Coast Railway Company. 

Pajaro Valley Consolidated Railroad Company. 

Peninsular Railway Company. 

Port Isabel and Rio Grande Railway. 

Ray and Gila Valley Railroad Company, 

Rio Grande Micolithic and Northern Railway. 

San Joaquin and Eastern Railroad Company. 

Santa Maria Valley Railroad Company. 

Texas Southeastern Railroad Company. 

Tonopah and Goldfield Railroad Company. 

Uvalde and Northern Railway Company. 

Virginia and Truckee Railway. 

Trona Railway Company. ; 

Waco, Beaumont, Trinity and Sabine Railway Company. 

Tucson, Cornelia and Gila Bend Railroad Company. 

Valley and Siletz Railroad Company. 

Ventura County Railway Company. 

Willamette Valley and Coast Railroad Company, 

Yosemite Valley Railroad Company. 

Bay Point and Clayton Railroad Company (undivided one-third 
interest). 

Eureka-Nevada Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

The Nevada Central Railroad Company (undivided one-half in- 
terest). 

Nevada Northern Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Oregon, California and Eastern Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). ; 

Yreka Railroad Company. 


System No. 17—Santa Fe 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway Company. 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway Company. 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railway Company of Texas. 
Panhandle and Santa Fe Railway Company. 

Chicago Great Western Railroad Company. 

Missouri North Arkansas Railway Company. 

Midland Valley Railroad Company. 

The Apache Railway Company. 

Arizona and Swansea Railroad Company. 

The Cimarron and Northwestern Railway Company. 
The Colorado-Kansas Railway Company. 

The Garden City Western Railway Company. 

Gulf, Texas and Western Railway Company. 

Hanover Railway Company. 

Manchester and Oneida Railway Company. 
Minneapolis, Northfield and Southern Railway. 
Minnesota Western Railroad Company. 

The New Mexico Midland Railway Company. 

Osage Railway Company. 

Port Bolivar Iron Ore Railway Company. 

The Rio Grande Eastern Railway Corporation. 

Rock Island Southern Railway Company. 

Santa Fe Northwestern Ry. Co. 

Sierra Railway Company of California. 

Verde Tunnel and Smelter Railroad Company. 

Helena Southwestern Railroad Company. 


















Bay Point and Clayton Railroad Company (undivided one-third 


interest). 
System No. 18—Missouri Pacific 


Missouri Pacific Railroad Company. 

New Orleans and Lower Coast Railroad Company. 

New Orleans, Texas and Mexico Railway Company. 

The Beaumont, Sour Lake and Western Railway Company, 

International-Great Northern Railroad Company. 

New Iberia and Northern Railroad Company. 

The Orange and Northwestern Railroad Company. 

East St. Louis, Brownsville and Mexico Railway Company. 

San Antonio Southern Railway Company. 

San Antonio, Uvalde and Gulf Railroad Company. 

San Benito and Rio Grande Valley Railway Company. 

Sugar Land Railway Company. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company. 

Abilene and Southern Railway Company. 

Cisco and Northeastern Railway Company. 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Company. 

Fort Smith and Western Railway Company. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company. 

The Rio Grande Southern Railroad Company. 

The Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad Company. 

The Denver and Salt Lake Railway Company. 

Asherton and Gulf Railway Company. 

Asphalt Belt Railway Company. 

Houston and Brazos Valley Railroad Company. 

The Orange and Northwestern Railroad Company. 

Rio Grande City Railway Company. 

The Denison and Pacific Suburban Railway Company. 

Pecos Valley Southern Railway Company. 

The Weatherford Mineral Well and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany. 

Arkansas Railroad. 

Arkansas Short Line. 

Ashley, Drew and Northern Railway Company. 

Augusta Railroad Company. 

Brookings and Peach Orchard Railroad Company. 

Cape Girardeau Northern Railway Company. 

Carbon County Railway Company. 

The Crystal River and San Juan Railroad Company. 

Dardanelle and Russellville Railroad Company. 

Doniphan, Kensett and Searcy Railway. 

Grand Prairie-Branch Railroad Company. 

Graysonia, Nashville and Ashdown Railroad Company. 

Gulf and Northern Railway Company. 

Indian Valley Railroad Company. 

The Lake Providence, Texarkana and Western Railroad. 

The Manitou and Pikes Peak Railway Company. 

The Midland Terminal] Railway Company. 

Mississippi River and Bonne Terre Railway. 

Missouri-Illinois Railroad Company. 

Missouri Southern Railroad Company. 

Montana Railroad. ‘ 

Murfreesboro-Nashville Southwestern Railway Company. 

The Natchez, Urania and Ruston Railway Company. 

Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Company. 

Okmulgee Northern Railway Company. 

Ouachita and Northwestern Railway Company. 

The Prescott and Northwestern Railroad Company. 

Quincy Railroad Company. 

Reader Railroad. 

Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railway Company. 

Roscoe, Snyder and Pacific Railway Company. 

The San Luis Central Railroad Company. 

The San Luis Valley Southern Railway Company. 

The Silverton Northern Railroad Company. 

Stockton, Terminal and Eastern Railroad. 

Texas Short Line Railway Company. 

Tooele Valley Railroad Company. 

Trinity Valley Southern Railroad Company. 

The Uintah Railway Company. 

L’Anguille River Railway Company. 

Trinity Valley and Northern Railway Company. 

The Creek Railroad Company. 
P uaa and Northern Railway Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 
_ . Bay Point and Clayton Railroad Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 
‘ Gingham and Garfield Railway Company (undivided one-half 
interest). 

Eureka-Nevada Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 

Nevada Northern Railroad Company (undivided one-half interest). 

The Nevada Central Railroad Company (undivided one-half 


interest). 
System No. 19—Rock Island-Frisco 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company. 
The Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Railway Company. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company. 
St. Louis, San Francisco and Texas Railway Company. th 
Fort Worth and Rio Grande Railway Company. . 
Quanah, Acme and Pacific Railway Company. 
Alabama, Tennessee and Northern Railroad Corporation. 
Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Company. : 
The Trinity and Brazos Valley Railway Company (undivided 
one-half interest). 
Louisiana Railway and Navigation Company. 
Alabama Central Railway. 
Meridien and Bigbee River Railway Company. 
Mississippi Railway. 
Arkansas and Louisiana Missouri Railway Company. 
Atlantic Northern Railway Company. 
Burlington, Muscatine and Northwestern Railway Company. 
Cairo, Truman and Southern Railroad Company. 
Cassville and Exeter Railway Company. 
Central Railway Company of Arkansas. 
Combs, Cass and Eastern Railroad Company. 
DeQueen and Eastern Railroad Company. 
Texas, Oklahoma and Eastern Railroad Company. 
El Dorado and Western Railway Company. 
Fort Smith, Subiaco and Rock Island Railroad Company. 
The Kansas and Oklahoma Railway Company. 
The Louisiana and Pine Bluff Railway Company. 
Manila and Southwestern Railway Company. 
Miami Mineral Belt Railroad Company. 
Northern Louisiana and Gulf Railway Company. 
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Ozark Southern Railway Company. 

Poplar Bluff and Van River Railway Company. 

Red River and Gulf Railroad. 

The Sibley, Lake Bisteneau and Southern Railway Company. 
Thornton and Alexandria Railway Company. 

Wichita Falls and Southern Railroad Company. 

Warren and Saline River Railroad Company. 

Warren and Ouachita Valley Railway Company. 

The Wichita and Northwestern Railway Company. 
Oklahoma-Southwestern Railway Company. 

Oklahoma Union Railway Company. 

Bauxite and Northern Railway Company (undivided one-half in- 


terest). 


the 


System No. 20—Canadian National 


Canadian National Railway Company lines in New England. 
Central Vermont Railway Company. 

Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway Company. 

Grand Trunk Western Railway Company. 

White River Road Company (of Vermont). 

Woodstock Railway Company. 

Indiana Northern Railway Company (undivided one-half interest). 
South Buffalo Railway Company (undivided one-sixth interest). 


System No. 21—Canadian Pacific 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company lines in New England. 
Spokane International Railway Company. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company. 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railway Company. 

Mineral Range Railroad Company. 


Terminal Properties 


The Massena Railroad Terminal Company. 

Dayton Union Railway Company. 

The Toledo Terminal Railroad Company. 

Detroit Terminal Railroad Company. 

Kankakee and Seneca Railroad Company. 

The Indianapolis Union Railway Company. 

Boston Terminal Company. 

Ft. Wayne Union Railway Company. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad Company. 
The Toledo, Angola and Western Railway Company. 
The Newburgh and South Shore Railway Company. 
The Cuyahoga Valley Railway Company. 

The River Terminal Railway. 

The Youngstown and Northern Railroad Company. 
South Brooklyn Railway Company. 

Delray Connecting Railroad Company. 

Wyandotte Southern Railroad Company. 

Wyandotte Terminal Railroad Company. 

The Bay Terminal Railroad Company. 

Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal. 

New York Dock Railway. 

Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad Company. 

Bush Terminal Company. 

Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company. 

Union Depot Company (Columbus, Ohio). 

Belfast and Moosehead Lake Railroad Company. 
Portland Terminal Company. 

Akron Union Passenger Depot Company. 

The Akron and Barberton Belt Railroad Company. 
Canton Railroad Company. 

Muskegon Railway and Navigation Company. 

The Philadelphia Belt Line Railroad Company. 
Atlantic Port Railway Corporation. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company. 
Washington Terminal Company. 

Richmond Terminal Railway Company. 

Chicago Union Station Company. 

Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Railroad Company. 
East Jersey Railroad and Terminal Company. 
Pencoyd and Philadelphia Railroad Company. 
Chicago Short Line Railway Company. 

Fort Street Union Depot Company. 

Detroit Union Railroad Depot and Station Company. 
Birmingham Southern Railroad Company. 
Birmingham Terminal Company. 

Durham Union Station Company. 

Jacksonville Terminal Company. 

Norfolk Terminal Railway Company. 

Dallas Terminal and Union Depot Company. 

The Railway Transfer Company of the City of Minneapolis. 
Arkansas and Memphis Railway Bridge and Terminal Company. 
Fort Worth Belt Railway Company. 

The Minnesota Transfer Railway Company. 

St. Paul Bridge and Terminal Railway Company. 
St. Paul Union Depot Company. 

Sioux City Terminal Railway Company. 

Southern Illinois and Missouri Bridge Company. 
The Union Terminal Company (Dallas, Texas). 
South Omaha Terminal Railway Company. 

The Lake Superior Terminal and Transfer Railway Company of 
State of Wisconsin. 

Minneapolis Eastern Railway Company. 

Port of Astoria Belt Line Railroad. 

Duluth Union Depot and Transfer Company. 

The Northern Pacific Terminal Company of Oregon. 
Des Moines Union Railway Company. 

Kansas City Connecting Railroad Company. 

Kansas “7 Terminal Railway Company. 

Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad Company. 
Atchison Union Depot and Railroad Company. 
Denver Union Terminal Railway Company. 
Galveston Wharf Company. 

Joplin Union Depot Company. 

Albany Passenger Terminal Company. 

Atlanta Terminal Company. 

Augusta and Summerville Railroad Company. 
Athens Terminal Company. 

Northwestern Terminal Railroad Company. 

Salt Lake City Union Depot and Railroad Company. 
Texas Pacific-Missouri Pacific Terminal Railroad of New Orleans. 
Brownsville and Matamoros Bridge Company. 
Birmingham Belt Railroad Company. 

Peoria Terminal Company. 

Rock Island-Frisco Terminal Railway Company. 
State Belt Railroad of California. 
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City of Prineville Railway. 

Municipal Terminal Railroad, 

Yuma Valley Railroad. - 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis. 

Atchison and Eastern Bridge Company. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad Company. 

The Belt Railway Company of Chicago. 

Calumet Western Railway Company. 

Chicago and Calumet River Railroad Company. 

Chicago and Illinois Western Railroad. 

Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Company. 

Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad Company. 

Chicago Junction Railway. 

The Chicago River and Indiana Railroad Company. 

Chicago Short Line Railway Company. 

Chicago, West Pullman and Southern Railroad Company. 

Elgin Joliet and Eastern Railway Company. 

Illinois Northern Railway. 

Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company. 

Manufacturers’ Junction Railway Company. 

Pullman Railroad Company. 

The Union Railroad Company. 

The Chartiers Southern Railway Company. 

Montour Railroad Company. 

West Side Belt Railroad Company. 

The Monongahela Connecting Railroad Company. 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny and McKee’s Rocks Railroad Company. 

Allegheny and South Side Railway Company. 

Monongahela Southern Railway Company. 

St. Clair Terminal Railroad Company. 

Alton and Southern Railroad. 

East St. Louis Junction Railroad Company. 

Manufacturers Railway Conipany. 

Missouri and Illinois Bridge and Belt Rail Road Company. 

St. Louis and Ohio River Railroad. 

The St. Louis and O’Fallon Railway Company. 

International Bridge Company. 

Keokuk Union Depot Company. 

Keokuk and Hamilton Bridge Company. 

Oklahoma City Junction Railway Company. 

Pueblo Union Depot and Railroad Company. 

St. Joseph Belt Railway Company. 

St. Joseph Terminal Railroad Company. 

St. Joseph Union Depot Company. 

Texas City Terminal Railway Company. 

Union Terminal Railway Company (St. Joseph, Mo.). 

Kansas City, Shreveport and Gulf Terminal. 

Leavenworth Depot and Railroad Company. . 

Los Angeles Junction Railway Company. 

Ogden Union Railway and Depot Company. 

El Paso Union Passenger Depot Company. 

Fort Worth Union Passenger Depot Company. 

Richmond Belt Railway. 

Beaumont Dock and Wharf Commission. 

Beaumont Wharf and Terminal Company. 

Union Passenger Depot Company of Galveston. 

Alameda Belt Line. 

Houston Belt and Terminal Railway Company. 

Joliet Union Depot Company. 

Wichita Union Terminal Railway Company. 

North Charleston Terminal Company. 

Savannah Union Station Company. 

Winston-Salem Terminal Company. 

Tampa Union Station Company. 

New Orleans Public Belt Railroad. 

Port Utilities Commission of Charleston, South Carolina. 

Terminal Railway Alabama State Docks. 

Warrior River Terminal Company. 

Paducah and Illinois Railroad Company. 

Augusta Union Station Company. 

Charleston Union Station Company. 

Columbia Union Station Company. 

Covington and Cincinnati Elevated Railroad and Transfer and 
Bridge Company. 

Goldsboro Union Station Company. 

Lexington Union Station Company. 

Memphis Union Station Company. 

Woodstock and Blocton Railway Company. 

New Orleans Terminal Company. 

St. Johns River Terminal Company. 

Chattanooga Station Company. 

Gulf Terminal Company. 

Macon Terminal Company. 

Meridian Terminal Company. 

Van Buren Bridge Company. 

Central Union Depot and Railway Company of Cincinnati, 

Detroit and Western Railway Company. 

East Erie Commercial Railroad Company. 

Flint Belt Railroad Company. 

Harlem Transfer Company. 

Pittsburgh and Ohio Valley Railway Company. 

Union Freight Railroad Company. 

White River Railroad Company. 

El Paso Southern Railway Company. 

Galveston Terminal Railway Company. 

Hannibal Union Depot Company. 

Howard Terminal Railway. 

South San Francisco Belt Railway. 

Outer Harbor Terminal ee ew. 

Peru, La Salle and Deer Park ilroad Company. 

Board of Harbor Commissioners’ Railroad (Wilmington, Del.). 


CORN TRANSIT ORDER BILL RIGHTS 


An inbound rate to a transit point may be found unreason- 
able in the past but the right to reparation, if any, does not 
rest in the shipper from the original point of origin if he has 
negotiated order bills of lading covering the commodity. The 
right, if any, passes to the shipper, who pays the rate from 
original point of origin to the final destination. 

That is the substance of a decision by the Commission, 
division 3, in No. 21966, Duck River Grain Co. vs. Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis et al. The finding was that a carload 
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rate of 38.5 cents per 100 pounds on corn from Denver, Tenn., 
to Athens, Ga., was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or 
might exceed 33 cents. The lower rate was ordered to be estab- 
lished not later than March 17 and reparation was denied. 
The shipment was made by the complainant, a partnership 


composed of V. A. Rushing and H. L. Rushing, to itself, on an = 


order bill of lading to Athens. It then negotiated the bill after 
arrival at Athens. The corn was milled at that point and the 
products forwarded therefrom to destinations not shown in the 
record. The complainants sought a rate not exceeding 33 cents. 
The tenth class rate for 437 miles, the distance from Denver, 
Tenn., to Athens, Ga., was and is 33 cents. 

The Commission said that on transited shipments the car- 
riers might collect, in the final adjustment, only the through 
rate. It said that the inbound rate might be unreasonable and 
yet the through rate charged might be reasonable. In such an 
event, it said, it was clear that reparation was not warranted. 
That principle, it further observed, was not rendered inap- 
plicable in the present case by reason of the complainant’s 
negotiation of the order bills covering the shipments after they 
had arrived at Athens and prior to the accordance of transit 
service. The original shipments, it further said, were subject 
to all the applicable tariff provisions which included the right 
of transit service thereon at Athens upon request of the holder 
of the order bills. Section 31 of the bills of lading act, the 
Commission said, provided that a person to whom an order bill 
had been duly negotiated, acquired thereby in addition to title 
to the goods shipped “the direct obligation of the carrier to 
hold possession of the goods for him according to the terms 
of the bill as fully as if the carrier had contracted directly with 
him.” Continuing, the Commission said: 


The negotiations of the order bills, therefore, passed to com- 
plainants’ successors in interest the right, in complainants’ stead, 
to secure the transit service. The exercise of such right converted 
the original shipments into ones by fiction construed to be and 
treated as through shipments from ints of origin to the final des- 
tination of the milled products. ansas City Board of Trade vs. 
A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 69 I. C. C. 185, 189. Complainants’ right, if 
any, to reparation thereon must therefore be determined by the 
principles applicable to through shipments. Determination of whether 
the inbound rate is and will be reasonable, however, presents no 
such difficulty. Complainants having failed to show that the inbound 
rate assailed was applicable to the through aes, an award of 
reparation may not made herein, but such failure does not pre- 
— a determination of what will be a reasonable inbound rate for 
the future. 


Taking the inbound rate as a separate entity the Commis- 
sion said the fact that a commodity rate exceeded the corre- 
sponding class rate raised a presumption of unreasonableness. 
It came to the conclusion that the rate assailed was unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded or may exceed 33 cents, which 
is the same as the tenth class rate for the distance from the 
original origin point to the transit point. 


AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE 


In I. and S. No. 3313, agricultural limestone from Gibson- 
burg, O., and Michigan points to destinations in Michigan, the 
Commission, by division 3, has found not justified proposed 
rates on agricultural limestone, in box cars, carloads, from Gib- 
sonburg and Woodville, O., and Monroe and Sibley, Mich., to 
destinations in Michigan, over interstate routes. The schedules 
have been ordered canceled without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules in conformity with the views expressed in the 
report. The Commission said the record indicated that inter- 
state rates from Monroe and Sibley on the basis prescribed 
from Gibsonburg in National Mortar & Supply Co. vs. Ann A. 
R. Co., 152 I. C. C. 429, would be justified. Nothing in present 
record warranted modification of the conclusions in the National 
Mortar case, said the Commission. It said it was its opinion 
that in computing distances under the scale prescribed in the 
National Mortar case the shortest routes by existing connec- 
tions for interchange of carload traffic should be used, and that 
carriers considered as one line for the purpose of computing 
rates from the Michigan producing points should likewise be 
considered as one line for the purpose of computing the rates 
from Gibsonburg. Respondents are expected promptly to com- 
ply with the Commission’s order in the National Mortar case, 
according to the report. The suspended schedules were filed 
by respondents in purported compliance with the order in that 
case, said the Commission. 


LAKE CARGO COAL GROUP CASES 


In a report written by Commissioner Campbell, the Com- 
mission, by division 2, in I. and S. No. 3295, lake cargo coal 
from southwest Pennsylvania mines to Cleveland and Ashtabula 
Harbor, O., and Erie, Pa., for transshipment beyond, has found 
not justified the proposed increased rates on lake cargo coal 
from mines in the Pittsburgh district near Frederickstown, Pa., 
on the Pennsylvania, and Besco, Pa., on the Monongahela, to 
Ashtabula Harbor, O., Cleveland, O., and Erie, Pa. The sched- 
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ules have been ordered to be canceled and the proceeding has 
been discontinued. 

Increased rates would apply from ten mines. Commissioner 
Campbell said that it was proposed, in effect, to transfer the 
mines in question from the Pittsburg to the Connellsville dis. 
trict, bringing about an increase on their traffic to the lake 
ports, from $1.46 to $1.54 per net ton. 

The question of the boundary line between the two districts 
has been under consideration in a number of cases, notably 
Clyde Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co., 23 I. C. C. 135, and. Pitt Gas Coal 
Co. vs. Same, 37 I. C. C. 240. In the last mentioned case the 
Commission said that the line between the two districts should 
be at Ten Mile Creek. In this case the Commission said it 
found no facts that would warrant a different conclusion. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Lumber 
No. 21980, C. H. Russell & Son, Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. By 
division 2. Rate, carload of lumber, Bladensboro, N. C., to 
South Clarksville, Va., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
18 cents. Reparation of $45.84 awarded. 


Paper Stock 
I. and S. No. 3324, paper stock between St. Louis, Mo., and 
points in Illinois taking Alton and Wood River rates. By divi- 
sion 3. Proposed increased rates, paper stock, St. Louis to IIli- 
nois points taking the Alton and Wood River rates, not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled and the proceeding dis- 
continued. 
Road Roller 
No. 21930, W. P. McDonald Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. By division 3. Charges, road roller and belting, Wav- 
erly, N. J., to Winston, Fla., inapplicable. Applicable charges 
would have been those accruing on combinations of a sixth 
class rate of 70.5 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds, on the road 
roller and a second class rate of $1.24, L. C. L. on the belting 
to Jacksonville, Fla., and the class N rate of $49.50 per carload 
of 20,000 pounds, excess in proportion, on the roller and the 
second class rate of $1.015, L. C. L. on the belting beyond Jack- 
sonville. Reparation of $85.62 awarded. 


Second Hand Rails 
No. 22125, A. Guthrie & Co. vs. Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, 
second hand steel rails, Bayard, O., to Negaunee, Mich., ap- 
plicable and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Crude Dolomite 

No. 21888, Omaha Steel Works vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Claim for reparation based 
on the inapplicability of the rate charged on a carload of crude 
dolomite, Narlo, O., to Omaha, Neb., barred by the statute of 
limitations. 

Coke 

No. 22100, Standard Gas Equipment Co. vs. Lehigh Valley 
et al. By division 3. Rate, coke, Greenville, N. J., to Baltimore, 
Md., unreasonable to the etxent it exceeded, exceeds or may 
exceed $3.28 per net ton, subject to a minimum of 50,000 pounds 
when loaded in open cars and 40,000 pounds when loaded in 
box or stock cars, except that when cars are loaded to cubic or 
visible capacity actual weight will apply. Reparation of $78.10 
awarded. New rate to be established not later than March 17. 

Bituminous Rock Asphalt 

No. 21041, City of Miami, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, bituminous rock asphalt, 
Bowling Green, Rockport, Summit, and Garfield, Ky., to Miami, 
Fla., not unreasonable. 

Furniture 

No. 22061, Peterson Art Furniture Co. vs. Chicago Great 
Western. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, furni- 
ture, Waterville and Faribault, Minn., to New York, N. Y., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Lumber Demurrage 

No. 20991, G. R. Eastman vs. Northern Pacific. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Demurrage charges, lumber, points 
in Washington to Tacoma, Wash., for export applicable. 

Pitch Coke 

No. 20723, F. J. Lewis Manufacturing Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, pitch coke, 
Granite City, Ill, Fairmont, W. Va., and Dover, O., to Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada, not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Lumber 


No. 22060, Germain Lumber Co. vs. New Haven et al. BY 
division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges, carload of lumber, 
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Sopchoppy, Fla., to New Haven, Conn., found not based on an 
inaccurate weight. Rate not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Paper Bag Linings 

No. 19754, Thannhauser & Co. vs. S. P. et al. By division 
5. Carload rate on crinkled paper bag linings, San Francisco, 
Calif. to Nogales, Ariz., applicable on shipment destined to 
Puga, Nayarit, Mexico, unreasonable to extent assailed factor 
of $2.25 from San Francisco to Nogales exceeded 92 cents. Repa- 
ration of $235.06, with interest, awarded. Commission without 
jurisdiction over rate charged from Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, to 
puga. 

Paper Box Board 

No. 20357, Brown Cracker & Candy Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. 
By division 5. Rate on paper box board, not corrugated or in- 
dented, carloads, Monroe, Mich., to Dallas, Tex., on and after 
November 19, 1925, was, is and will be unreasonable to extent 
it has exceeded or may exceed 76 cents per 100 pounds. Repara- 
tion awarded. Rate for future effective on or before February 10. 


Canned Milk 
No. 20731, Carnation Milk Products Co. vs. C. M. St. P. 
& P. et al. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates on 
canned condensed or evaporated milk, carloads, Nampa, Ida., to 
destinations in Montana not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Osnaburg Cotton Bags 


No. 21611, Warrior Cement Corporation vs. G. & S. I. et al. 
By division 5. Rates on osnaburg cotton bags, in bales, in less 
than carloads, Gulfport, Miss., and Baton Rouge, La., to Spocari, 
Ala., applicable with exception of rate charged on one shipment 
from Baton Rouge found inapplicable, resulting in undercharges 
of $2.28, collection of which is waived. Applicable rates un- 
reasonable to extent they exceeded 59 cents. Reparation 
awarded. 

Power Boilers, Etc. 


No. 21821, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. I. C. et al. By division 5. 
Rate charged on steam power boilers, Saginaw, Mich., to West 
Monroe, La., unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.225; present 
rate not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. One carload con- 
tractors’ equipment, Grand Rapids, Mich., to West Monroe over- 
charged. Reparation of $43.54, with interest, including $3.60 
for overcharge, awarded. 


Drain Tile 


No. 22000, Acme Brick Co. vs. Ft. S. & W. By division 5. 
Reparation of $249.10, with interest, awarded on finding rate 
on drain tile, Fort Smith, Ark., to Oklahoma City, Okla., un- 
reasonable to extent it exceeded 17.5 cents. 


Traveling Crane 


No. 22139, J. B. McCrary Co. vs. A. C. L. By division 5. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate on carload shipment one traveling 
crane, St. Petersburg, Fla., to Savannah, Ga., applicable. 


Grain (Products 


No. 22062, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. St. J. & G. L 
etal. By division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rates on numerous 
shipments of wheat flour, bran, shorts, middlings, and other 
products of grain, in mixed carloads, origins in Colorado and 
Nebraska to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin and other states, milled in 
transit at Grand Island, Neb., found applicable. 


Steel Pipe 

No. 21322, Steel Tank & Pipe Company of Oregon vs. Great 
Northern et al., embracing also No. 22154, Same vs. Oregon- 
Washington et al.; opinion No. 15102, 159 I. C. C. 194-6. By 
division 3. Complaints dismissed. Rates on steel pipe, Port- 
land, Ore., to Hillyard, Wash., and from North Portland and 
Kenton, Ore., to Spokane, Wash., not unreasonable or other- 
Wise unlawful. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Wheat 
No. 22219, Seele Brothers Grain Co. vs. C. & A. et al. Exam- 
ér Lawrence B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Combination rates, 
Wheat, points in Indiana to Memphis, Tenn., via Chicago and 
Fast St. Louis, Ill, applicable. 


Coal 


tn No. 22613, J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. M. P. et al. Exam- 
er R, 'W. Marshall. Recommends reparation on finding rates, 
coal, points in southern Illinois and western Kentucky, to Essex 
= Charleston, Mo., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
tes from and to same points found reasonable in Scott County 
ing Co. vs. B. C., 113 I. C. C. 675, 146 I. C. C. 559. Report 


also covers five sub-numbers, complainants, in order, being: 
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W. E. Davison Coal Co., J. L. Reed Coal Co., H. M. Brown Coal 
Co., Hux Brothers, and Riddle Lumber Co. 


Scrap Metals 
No. 22128, Omaha Metal & Rubber Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Examiner J. C. Harraman. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
scrap metals, non-ferrous, straight or mixed carloads, Omaha, 
Neb., to St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill, and points in Illinois 
and Indiana to which the Chicago and St. Louis rates apply, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Sewer Pipe 


No. 22467, S. A. Sammons & Son vs. M. P. Examiner 
Lawrence B. Dunn. Recommends reparation. Rates, sewer 
pipe, St. Louis, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kan., to Hot Springs, Ark., 
not unreasonable, but rate of 29 cents charged on shipments 
moving after July 14, 1928, was inapplicable, and rate of 27 cents 
was applicable. 

Lumber 


No. 22483, Northern Pole & Lumber Co. vs. M. R. L. & M. 
et al. Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Reparation of $36.86, 
with interest, recommended. Rates on lumber, Redby, Minn., 
to Green Island, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Youngstown, O., 
inapplicable; applicable rates, 57.5, 45 and 47 cents, respec- 
tively. Rates from Redby to Chicago, Cragin, Proviso and Zion, 
Ill., McKees Rocks, Pa., Perth Amboy, N. J., and Milwaukee 
and West Allis, Wis., applicable and not unreasonable. 


Rosin Size 


No. 22103, Kalbfleisch Corporation vs. B. & A. et al. Exam- 
iner C. W. Griffin. Recommends Commission should find rates 
on rosin size, Waterbury, Conn., to Fitchburg, Holyoke, Turners 
Falis and Westfield, Mass., not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial; that rates from Waterbury to other destinations in New 
England were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to 
extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed rates basd on 80 
per cent of the corresponding sixth class rates, but not unduly 
prejudicial except to points on the Boston & Maine; and that 
rates assailed from Waterbury to points on the Boston & Maine, 
except Fitchburg, Holyoke and Turners Falls, were, are and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant and 
unduly preferential of competitors at Holyoke and Stoneham 
to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed rates based on 
the same percentage relationship to sixth class as applies f.om 
Stoneham and Holyoke. Reparation recommended. 


W. M.-P. R. R. COAL-COKE TRAFFIC 

In a proposed report in No. 22108, Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Examiner Michael T. 
Corcoran has recommended that the Commission find that the 
through routes and rates prayed for are already in existence; 
that the Commission is without power to require defendant to 
issue a concurrence in said joint rates and that reasonable divi- 
sions of the joint rates be prescribed. 

The Western Maryland alleges in this case that the Penn- 
sylvania has refused to interchange bituminous coal and coke 
traffic moving in carloads at joint rates from certain mines and 
ovens on complainant’s line to destinations on defendant’s line 
at any point other than Cumberland, Md., thereby depriving 
complainant of its reasonable maximum haul in violation of sec- 
tions, 1, 3 and 15 of the interstate commerce act; that defend- 
ant has refused to concur in the publication of said joint rates 
in tariffs to be issued by complainant, in violation of sections 
1, 3, 6 and 15 of the act; and that divisions of said joint rates 
demanded by defendant are unjust, unreasonable, inequitable 
and unduly prejudicial in violation of sections 1, 3 and 15 of 
the act. 

The examiner said the present divisions of the joint rates 
were not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful on coal and coke 
traffic interchanged at Cumberland; and that reasonable and 
equitable divisions of said joint rates on coal and coke traffic 
interchanged at other junctions involved would for the future 
be determined on the basis of a 20-mile block plan, allowing 
an additional 20-mile block to each carrier for assembly and 
delivery service. Actual hauls of less than 20 miles should be 
counted as 2 20-mile block, said he. 


VIRGINIAN BRIDGE FAVORED 


Construction by the Virginian Railway Company of an ex- 
tension, by means of a bridge, from Deepwater, acress the 
Kanawha River, to a connection with the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway, subsidiary of the New York Central, all in Fayette 
county, West Virginia, should be authorized, according to the 
proposed report of Examiner Ralph R. Molster in Finance No. 
7562. The Chesapeake & Ohio is opposed to the application. 

For practically its entire length, the Virginian’s line is 
paralleled by the lines of the C. & O. and the Norfolk & West- 
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ern, it is pointed out. Lines-of these carriers are paralleled 
by a New York Central line as far as Columbus. 

“It is contended on behalf of the applicant,” says Examiner 
Molster, “that if and when consolidation shall have been accom- 
plished of lines of carriers now affiliated with it by common 
ownership or control, the C. & O. will be in active competition 
with the New York Central at almost every competitive point 
in the middle west; that the relationship between the New York 
Central and Virginian systems is not competitive, but com- 
plementary; and that the only way in which the applicant can 
obtain a western outlet, independent of competitors, is by means 
of direct connection with the New York Central lines as pro- 
posed. . » » 

“The purpose of the proposed extension is to effect a direct 
connection with a friendly and complementary system of rail- 
roads in order that the applicant may be enabled more fully 
to develop the use of its line by a larger participation in the 
movement of merchandise traffic between the middle west and 
lake territory tributary to the New York Central lines and ter- 
ritory in the southeast served by the applicant and its connec- 
tions. Any increase in the applicant’s share of this traffic would 
be of value in tending to balance the movement and furnishing 
revenue hauls in both directions. ... . 

“The proposed extension would furnish a third independent 
route between C. F. A. and Southeastern territory without a 
particularly large financial risk, and with some advantages and 
no unreasonable disadvantage as to distance. While some of 
the objections raised by the C. & O. undoubtedly are valid, yet 
the new route has the advantage, among others, of furnishing 
an untrammeled western outlet, without which the applicant’s 
situation as to traffic grows increasingly precarious and preserva- 
tion of its properties contingent upon unification with another 
system. Assured independent existence of the applicant, in 
the direction of which the present proposal seems a reasonably 
probable step, should make for proper solution of the unification 
problem, when it arises, free from counsels of carrier necessity 
and in furtherance of larger purposes of applicable sanctions.” 


OREGON ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 7512, aban- 
donment by Southern Pacific, has authorized the applicant to 
abandon about thirteen miles of its Mills City branch in Linn 
county, Oregon, extending southeasterly from Albany, Ore. The 
branch serves Munkers, Thomas and Bussard. Between January 
1, 1923, and June 30, 1929, the revenue of the branch amounted 
to $23,627. Replacements in the next five years were estimated 
to cost about $289,852. The Oregon commission, which held 
the hearing, advised the federal body that there was not suffi- 
cient public convenience and necessity to justify the main- 
tenance of the part of the branch under consideration. The 
territory is served by truck lines and the main and another 
branch of the Southern Pacific. Farmers opposed abandonment 
on the theory that when the country was more intensively cul- 
tivated there would be traffic for the line. 


B. & O. CONTROL OF B. & S. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, in Finance No. 
8012, has asked the Commission for authority, under paragraphs 
2 and 3 of section 5 of the act, to acquire control of the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna Railroad Corporation by the purchase of a 
majority of its capital stock, at $90 a share. 

The purpose of the application, according to the applicant, 
is to obtain a finding by the Commission that the acquisition 
proposed will be in the public interest. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna would be used by the Balti- 
more & Ohio in the establishment of its proposed new short 
low grade line between Chicago and New York and Philadelphia. 

Reference is made by the Baltimore & Ohio to the records 
in the general railroad consolidation case (No. 12964), and in 
the finance cases involving acquisition of control by the Balti- 
more & Ohio of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and by the 
Baltimore & Ohio of various railroads in the eastern district, as 
well as the finance case in which the Delaware & Hudson asked 
authority to acquire control of the B. R. & P. 

The Baltimore & Ohio says it has shown and reasserts 
that its line west of Pittsburgh is difficult to operate and costly 
to revise, and that of many of the plans which have been con- 
sidered to afford the necessary relief, the best plan is that of 
the proposed new short line “which may be created through 
the greater use of existing facilities and which will make un- 
necessary the expenditure of from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 in 
the revision of the B. & O.’s line west of Pittsburgh.” 

“For such a line it is necessary to use approximately 74 
miles of the railroad of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
from Butler to B. & S. Junction (about 5 miles from Dubois, 
Pa.), and about 50 miles of the railroad of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna from B. & S. Junction to Driftwood, Pa., from which 
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latter point the line would proceed either by new construction 
or by use of existing facilities to Williamsport, Pa., and thence 
over the lines of the Reading and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, in which your applicant has a substantial interest, to 
New York and Philadelphia,” says the Baltimore & Ohio. “Your 
applicant further asserts that by means of such new short low 
grade line its facilities upon its present line of railroad, ang 
particularly at Baltimore, will be relieved and more expeditioys 
and more economical transportation may be afforded to a large 
portion of the traffic carried by your applicant.” 

The Baltimore & Ohio sets forth that it offers to acquire 
control of each and every short line that the Commission ¢op. 
siders ought to be continued in operation and included in its 
proposed system, or the acquisition of which, independent of 
such action of the Commission, may have been previously agreeg 
on, subject in all respects to the approval of the Commission 
The procedure the Baltimore & Ohio says it will abide by in 
acquiring short lines is set forth in the application. 


UNIFICATION OF ORE ROADS 


Leasehold consolidation of the Duluth, Missabe & Northem 
and the Duluth & Iron Range railroads, both controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been authorized in Finance 
No. 7690, lease of Duluth & Iron Range by the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern. The Commission by division 4, said that the plan 
presented by the Duluth, Missabe & Northern offered material 
public benefits in one-line rates and ratings, increased facilities 
for mixing iron ores, constituting the overwhelming bulk of the 
traffic of both roads, to obtain the desired grades, and the ayvail- 
ability of either lake terminal if an accident temporarily blocked 
access to the terminal of the other. A reduction in freight rates, 
other than on ore, the Commission said, might be expected on 
miscellaneous business where the joint rates were now 85 per 
cent of the sum of the locals. 

Pointing out that the unification would not affect the com- 
petition that now existed by reason of the Great Northern’s 
reaching points on both lines, the Commission said that in its 
opinion the unification of these carriers would not affect any 
interest with respect to the preservation of competition and the 
maintenance of existing routes and channels of trade and con- 
merce. 

Iron ore, the report said, constituted more than 90 per cent 
of the freight business of the two-carriers, which serve the 
Vermilion and Mesabi iron ranges in Minnesota, from which 
subsidiaries of the steel corporation obtain a huge tonnage of 
ore. The Commission said that while the entire operation of 
mining and transportation for the steel corporation was under 
one control, there were several independent mine operations 
and that the two roads were separately operated. The territory 
covered by the roads has practically lost all its timber and, 
according to the report, there will be little use for the major 
part of the lines after the ore has been exhausted. The Missabe 
operates about 788 miles of all tracks and the Iron Range about 
531 miles. 

The lease is for 15 years, renewable from year to year but 
not exceeding 99 years, at a fixed rental of $1,200,000 and an 
amount equal to the depreciation arising from the use of the 
property by the lessee, based on the amount of depreciation 
currently provided heretofore by the lessor. The Commission 
said that that unusual provision would secure .to the lessor the 
use of a large fund which ordinarily would remain in possession 
of the operating company. The depreciation, the report said, 
was about $400,000 a year, including about $100,000 for the coal 
and ore docks. 


Annual savings of $500,000 were estimated to result from 
the unification, $250,000 of which would represent interest on 4 
new ore dock at Duluth, Minn., which, it was asserted, would 
be required if separate operation were continued. 


The Missabe has paid $4,128,450 in excess income to the 
government, and in 1926, 1927 and 1928, it paid 100 per cell 
dividends on its capital stock of $4,112,500 par value. Its i= 
vestment is reported at $45,810,104. The Iron Range, the smaller 
of the two ore roads, paid 15 per cent on its stock from 194 
to 1927 and 20 per cent in 1928. Its investment was reported 
$30,038,470. It has paid no excess income to the governmelt. 
The passenger revenue on the Missabe declined from $625,279 
in 1920 to $54,500 in 1929. The Iron Range’s passenger revenue, 
between the same years declined from $259,111 to $47,300. 

Objection was made by an intervener, not specified in the 
report, on the ground that the carriers were operating in viol 
tion of the commodities clayse, that competition would 
destroyed by the domination of the steel corporation and that 
savings were not sufficient justification of the plan. Anothe! 
objection was that the rights and privileges of organized labor 
the Iron Range would be desroyed. The Commission said " 
was not persuaded that those objections had sufficient merit t 
prevent an affirmative finding. 
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December 28, 1929 


MICHIGAN IRON AND STEEL 


By an order dated December 20 the Michigan Public Util- 
ities Commission has required the Michigan railroads to publish 
reduced rates on iron and steel articles in conformity with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s decision in I. C. C. Docket 
17,000, Part 6. 

Carriers parties to the intrastate complaints that were con- 
solidated with the general case apologized at the oral argument, 
December 19 in Lansing, for having filed a petition for post- 
ponement of the effective date of the order to March 20, 1930, 
too late to allow further postponement prior to the thirty-day 
statutory notice period before the rates were to be made effective 
December 20. When the petition was received protests were 
wired to the Michigan commission and the oral argument was 
set for December 19. The carriers simply contended that Mich- 
igan should not be singled out of the entire official territory 
for separate treatment in the matter and that the complexity 
and far-reaching effect of the adjustment would not permit 
establishment of the rates until the interstate revisions were 
made March 20. 

The hearing room in Lansing was filled with shippers who 
concurred in the argument of L. G. Macomber, director of traffic 
transportation of the Detroit Board of Commerce. In answering 
the carrier’s argument, he pointed out that, although the Mich- 
igan complaints were consolidated with the general investiga- 
tion, independent action of the Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission was not forfeited by that procedure. 

Tracing the history of the adjustment from 1917 down to 
the present date, he argued that Michigan industry had been 
discriminated against more than any in contiguous territory; 
low commodity rates on iron and steel articles were in effect 
in Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and from the 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory to Indiana and Ililnois; Michigan 
was the only part of C. F. A. territory that had no commodity 
rates on iron and steel articles, nor would the carriers even 
grant the southern part of the state commodity rates by leaving 
routes open after the J. & L. scale was made effective; in 
order to prevent a few cities in the southern part of the state 
from enjoying commodity rates on iron and steel by reason of 
their location intermediate to final destinations in Indiana and 
Illinois, the carriers cancelled out the routes through Michigan 
and made discriminations more severe. Mr. Macomber intro- 
duced an exhibit showing rates for comparative hauls between 
points in the various states. He said that for hauls ranging 
from 5 to 260 miles, the rates in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and between points in those states, were as low as 
one-half the rates applying in Michigan for comparative hauls— 
in fact, some rates between points in Indiana and Illinois, par- 
ticularly, were lower than rates prescribed in the 17,000, part 6 
scale prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The carriers insisted that the short line mileages had not 
been completely checked and that, because of this, publication 
of the rates would have to be postponed until the date that the 
interstate rates would be made effective. The Commission’s 
order, therefore, provides that the new rates shall become 
effective January 15, 1930, on five days’ notice, and that the 
defendants in computing distances for the application of the 
appendix F rates may use the class rate mileages that are now 
published instead of the absolute short line mileages prescribed 
in the opinion, with the understanding that the class rate mile- 
age rates will be revised on or before March 20, 1930, so that 
they will be on the basis of finding 4 “via the shortest route 


od which carload traffic can be moved without transfer of 
ading.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. New York Central et al. 
Chamber of Commerce of Borough of Queens permitted to in- 
tervene. 

Finance No. 7852, application of Wyoming-Montana for cer- 
tificate to acquire, construct and operate lines of railroad in 
Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. Miles City Commercial Club 
of Miles City, Mont., permitted to intervene. 

_ Finance No. 7454, construction of extension by Louisville & 
Nashville. The time prescribed in said certificate within which 
the Louisville & Nashville shall complete construction of exten- 
Sion therein authorized has been extended to August 31, 1930. 

Finance No. 7438, construction of extension by Colorado and 
Proposed control by Colorado & Southern. The time prescribed 
in said certificate and order within which the Colorado shall 
Complete the construction of the extension therein authorized 
has been extended to February 15, 1930. 

Finance No. 7881, application Gulf, Mobile & Northern for 
authority to acquire control of New Orleans & Great Northern 
by purchase of capital stock and to issue certain securities. 
Petition filed by Minority Stockholders’ Protective Committee 
for leave to withdraw its petition of intervention granted. 
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Finance No. 7552, construction of line by Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific. The time fixed in said certificate within 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul &* Pacific shall complete 
construction of line of railroad therein authorized has been ex- 
tended to March 2, 1930. 

Finance No. 7937, application of J. H. McGinnis, as receiver 
of Harrisville Southern for authority to abandon the railroad of 
that company. Application dismissed. 

Finance No. 7708, abandonment by Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloverstown. Petition of United States Feldspar Corporation to 
reopen the case and to permit it to file exceptions to the pro- 
posed report, and to argue the case orally, denied. 

No. 16356, Krupp Foundry Co. vs. Southern et al., No. 16176, 
Somerville Iron Works vs. Same, and No. 18431, Florence Pipe 
& Foundry Co. vs. New Haven et al. The order entered in 
these cases on July 11, 1929, which was by its terms made 
effective on October 20, 1929, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, 
and which by subsequent orders modified so as to become effec- 
tive January 20, 1930, on 30 days’ notice, has been further modi- 
fied so that it will become effective upon March 20, 1930, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22868, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries of Cin- 
cinnati, O., vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. The General Refrac- 
tories Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22832, Kuhn Paint & Varnish Works vs. Big Four et al. 
Mineral Point Zinc Co. and American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 19771 (and Sub. 1), Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic 
Commission vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. The effective date 
of order entered in this case on October 24, 1929, has been post- 
poned from January 20 to February 19, 1930. 

No. 20852, City of Newport News, Va., vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. The effective date of order entered in this case 
on October 24, 1929, has been postponed from January 20 to 
February 19, 1930. 

No. 17962, Memphis Freight Bureau for U. S. Bedding Co. 
vs. Santa Fe et al. The order entered in this case on July 6, 
1928, which was by its terms made effective on October 5, 1928, 
and subsequently modified so as to become effective on January 
17, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, has been further 
modified so that it will become effective on January 27, 1930, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice. 


TENNESSEE GRAVEL RATES 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, acting on a letter from 
Harvey H. Hannah, chairman of the Tennessee railroad and 
utilities commission, has protested, by means of remarks in 
the Senate and the insertion of a resolution of the Tennessee 
legislature and Mr. Hannah’s letter in the Congressional Record, 
against an increase in the rates on road-building materials in 
western Tennessee in accordance with a proposed report made 
by Examiner Waters in I. and S. No. 3250, proposed increase 
in rates on sand, gravel, slag, stone and chert in Mississippi 
Valley territory, including points in west Tennessee. 

Waters recommended bringing the rates in question up to 
the level of rates in the southeast prescribed by the Commission 
in 17517, the proceeding it instituted on account of road-building 
material rates in Georgia and other parts in the southeast. 

Chairman Hannah told Senator McKellar the rates were 
high enough now, that the increases recommended by Waters 
would add $1,000,000 a year to the freight bill of Tennessee 
and cause either an increase in taxes or a curtailment of the 
road-building program. Senator McKellar indorsed that dec- 
laration and added that he could not believe that the Commis- 
sion for a moment would seriously consider following the 
examiner’s recommendation. He said the rates were too high 
and should be reduced. He said that if they were raised they 
ought to be contested in the courts and he hoped they would be. 

“If such contest has to be made,” said the senator, “I am 
going to offer my services as amicus curiae when the case is 
heard.” 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 20418, Spikes Brothers et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. Car- 
riers defendants herein ask for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 21476, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants ask for postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 20370 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Max Hertz Leather Co. et al. 
vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. Max Hertz Leather Co., Perkins-Camp- 
bell Co., Swift & Co. and various of its subsidiaries, the Cudahy 
Packing Co. and Wilson & Co., Inc., of Kansas, complainants 
in these proceedings (reported in 157 I. C. C. 703), asks for 
reargument therein. 

No. 19354, Liberty Cooperage & Lumber Co. vs. Erie et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening of this case in relation to Rule 
77 therein. 

No. 21476, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
Defendants ask for reopening of this case for reconsideration. 
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Photo by Hine from Ewing Galloway, N. Y- 


Turning tires of drive wheels, Hornell Shops. 


/ 


ERIE MEN BEHE 


Just as it takes several soldiers behind the lines to support one man at the fighting 
front, so in railroading there are many men in shops, yards and roundhouses for 
each one that travels with the trains. 


The Erie Railroad has many thousands of employes, but the great ‘majority 
must remain behind the scenes. They include machinists, track men, freight 
handlers, telegraphers, oilers, crossing watchmen, office workers, and countless 
others. The railroad embraces so many occupations that it is a sizeable 
industrial city in itself—a city a thousand miles long although only a few feet wide. 


SHIP AND TD 


ERIE RAIL Rj]. 


Route of Tie 
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Photo by Press Pictures, N. Y. 


A machinist does an emergency welding job. 


‘HD THE SCENES 


A man in the West consigns a shipment to a buyer in the East. It is delivered 
safely and on time. Many hundreds of Erie workers have directly or indirectly 
shared the responsibility for that delivery and the result is due to their combined 
efforts. 

Thus every Erie employe plays his part even though he be behind the scenes and 
hundreds of miles away. 

And it is this teamwork, this"pride that so many thousands of Erie people have in 
their work, that has made the Heavy Duty Railroad respected wherever trains arerun. 


SHIP 
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No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al., and associated cases. Southwestern 
lines ask for extension of time in which to give consideration 
to rates on certain untreated commodities. 

No. 17956, Henry Marble Co. vs. Wabash et al. Com- 
plainant asks for rehearing therein. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8008. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue $900,000 of general mortgage gold bonds and 
$900,000 of first and refunding mortgage gold bonds, both issues bear- 
ing four per cent interest. The general mortgage bonds will be is- 
sued to reimburse the company for moneys expended from income 
for construction, extension, or improvement of facilities. The first 
—. refunding bonds will be issued against the general mortgage 
onds. 

Finance No. 8009. The Clackamas Eastern Railroad Co. asks 
authority to acquire and operate logging railroad owned by Security 
Savings and Trust Company in Clackamas county, Ore., and to con- 
struct and operate in that county, an extension of the railroad. The 
existing line, formerly owned by the Portland Southern Railway Co. 
extends from a connection with the Southern Pacific’s main line at 
Clackamas Station, a distance of approximately 13 miles and the 
proposed extension will be 4 miles long. 

Finance No. 8011. Joint ng od of John W. Miller and the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company for approval of proposed 
exchange of certain telephone properties in .Texas. 

Finance No. 7278. New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. asks supplemental order authorizing cancellation of $2,610,000 
equipment trust certificates of 1928. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7962, Central Vermont 
Railway uipment Trust Issue of 1929, granting authority to accept 
90-day drafts dated December 14, 1929, for $935,000, to accept in re- 
newal or extension of said drafts other drafts for like amount for 
a further period of 90 days from the maturity of the first set of drafts, 
and to issue a note for $914,000 in connection with the procurement 
of 1,000 automobile cars, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 7963, Grand Trunk 
Western Railroad Equipment Trust Issue of 1929, granting authority 
to accept 90-day drafts dated December 14, 1929, for $2,784,000 to ac- 
cept in renewal or extension of said drafts other drafts for like 
amount for a further period of 90 days from the maturity of the first 
set of drafts, and to issue two notes, one for $914,000 and the other 
for $540,000, in connection with the procurement of certain equipment, 
approved. 

was Report and order in F. D. No. 7989, authorizing the Montana 
Western Railway Company to extend from January 1, 1922, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, the maturity date of one first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds in the principal amount of $165,000, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7819, authorizing the Okla- 
homa-Southwestern Railway Company to abandon as to interstate 
and soresea ——. its entire pine of railroad in Creek and 
Okmulgee Counties, a., approved. 

Report. certificate and order in F. D. Nos. 7539 and 7610 (1) 
authorizing (a) the Northern Pacific Railway Company and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company to construct 
a branch line of railroad in Gray’s Harbor and Jefferson counties, 
Wash., (b) the Port Angeles Western Railroad Company to con- 
struct an extension of its railroad in Clallam and Jefferson 
counties, Wash.; (2) denying request of Port Angeles Western 
Railroad Company to retain the excess ——— from its proposed 
extension; and (3) deferring consideration of the application in 
Finance Docket No. 7539, in so far as it requests authority for 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company to 
operate under trackage rights over the line of the Northern Pacific 
Company from Hoquiam to Moclips, in Gray’s Harbor county, 
Wash., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7782, authorizing the Ed- 
ward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees to abandon operation, as to 
interstate and foreign commerce, of a line of railroad operated 
by them as the Mississippi Southern Railroad, in Lamar, Pearl 
River, and Hancock counties, Miss., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7881 (1) authorizing the ac- 
quisition by the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company of 
control of the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company, 
by purchase of capital stock; and (2) granting author tty to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company to issue $2,727,273 of 
common capital stock, consisting of 27,273 shares of the par value 
of $100 each; said stock to be delivered in exchange for stock of 
the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Company, approved. 

Supplemental report and third supplemental order in F. D. No. 
7076, authorizing the Louisiana & kansas Railway Company 
(Delaware) (1) to renew from time to time, the last renewal to 
mature not later than December 31, 1930, an unsecured promissory 
note for $2,600,000 which will mature December 31, 1929, and (2) 
to pledge and repledge from time to time but not beyond Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, not exceeding $3,250,000, par amount, of first-mortgage 
bonds as security for the above-described note, approved. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended on Decem- 
ber 14 totaled 923,240 cars, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
13,585 cars below the preceding week this year, and a reduction 
of 40,428 cars under the corresponding week in 1928, but an 
increase of 54,490 cars above the corresponding week in 1927. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended December 14 and 
for the corresponding period of 1928, by districts was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,058 and 7,346; live 
stock, 2,542 and 3,235; coal, 51,687 and 46,243; coke, 3,019 and 2,662; 
forest products, 4,097 and 4,588; ore, 1,140 and 1,344: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 64742 and 68204; miscellaneous, 68,227 and ‘83,134; total, 1929; 
201,512; 1928, 216,756; 1927, 188,556. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,055 and 3,391; 
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live stock, 1,920 and 2,349; coal, 50,768 and 48,591; coke, 5,434 and 
5,390; forest products, 3,398 and 3,803; ore, 1,865 and 3,147; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 51,590 and 53,677; miscellaneous, 70,358 and 78,031; total 
1929, 187,388; 1928, 197,379; 1927, 172,540. ' 
Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 244 and 228: live 
stock, 79 and 105; coal, 46,026 and 41,618; coke, 440 and 460; forest 
products, 1,326 and 1,682; ore, 116 and 71; merchandise, L. C, L, 
6,540 and 7,264; miscellaneous, 5,921 and 5,867; total, 1929, 60,692; 1998’ 
57,295; 1927, 47,991. : 
Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,404 and 4,396: 
live stock, 1,710 and 1,913; coal, 28,097 and 27,661; coke, 666 and 538: 
forest products, 17,741 and 21,438; ore, 1,114 and 1,072; merchandise 
L. C. L., 40,808 and 40,971; miscellaneous, 49,635 and 54,294; total, 1929’ 
143,175; 1928, 252,213; 1927, 141,626. ‘ c 
orthwestern strict: rain and grain products, 12,370 
14,223; live stock, 9,547 and 9,960; coal, 10,441 and 8,964; coke, un 
and 1,356; forest products, 12,411 and 15,100; ore, 502 and 477; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 30,775 and 31,205; miscellaneous, 28,571 and 30,312; 
total, 1939, 106,147: 1988, 111,597; 1927, 107,537. 
Central Western district: "Grain and grain products, 13,672 and 
16,053; live stock, 10,666 and 11,412; coal, 18,669 and 18,539; coke, 314 
one si; er mag reg og Be pase . are. 3,691 and 3,899; mer- 
andise, L. C. L., an ,400; miscellaneous, 54,836 and 53,621; 
ae 19%, 143,757; 1928, 146,832; 1927, 137,338. . — 
outhwestern district: rain and grain products, 5,166 and 6,169; 
live stock, 2,444 and 2,691; coal, 7,044 and 6,904; coke,’ 261 and U8 
a ne b, 4 ann aa ore, = ona 367; ae, L, Cc. 
" q ,204; miscellaneous . and 41,735; total, 9 
80,569; 1928, 81,596; 1927, 73,162. : ; — 
otal all roads: rain and grain products, 43,969 and 51,736; liv 
stock, 28,908 and 31,665; coal, 212,732 and 198,520; coke, 11,664 po 
pe nee forest products, 52,376 and 61,526; ore, 8,868 and 10,377: mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 245,002 and 251,925; miscellaneous, 319,721 and 
346,994; total, 1929, 923,240; 1928, 963,668; 1927, 868,750. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1929. compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





: Me 1929 1928 1927 
‘our weeks in January............ 3,570,978 3,448,895 3,756,660 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,767,758 3,590,742 3,801,918 
Five weeks in March............. 4,807,944 4,752,559 4,982,547 
Four weeks in April............. - 3,983,978 3,740,307 3,875,589 
Four weeks in May............... 4,205,709 4,005,155 4,108,472 
Five weeks in June..............0. 5,260,571 4,924,115 4,995,854 
Four weeks in July............... 4,153,220 3,944,041 3,913,761 
Five weeks in August........... - 5,590,853 5,348,407 5,367,206 
Four weeks in September......... 4,538,575 4,470,541 4,370,747 
Four weeks in October............ 4,677,375 4,703,882 4,464,872 
Five weeks in November......... 4,891,835 5,144,208 ,741,390 
Week ended December 7.......... 936,825 984,773 877,676 
Week ended December 14......... 923,240 963,668 868,750 
OME, BE cE EA Mega cae a ees 51,308,861 50,021,293 50,125,442 





TARIFF INDEX COPYRIGHT 


The United States. Circuit Court of Appeals, for the second 
circuit, in Charles B. Guthrie, plaintiff-appellant, vs. Walter 
S. Curlett and Harry Wilson, defendants-appellees, on appeal 
from the federal court for the southern district of New York, 
has modified and affirmed the decree of the district court, hold- 
ing valid but not infringed, three copyrights on Guthrie’s con- 
solidated freight tariff index. The modification consists of the 
elimination of a copyright from the decree which the circuit court 
says was probably included through inadvertence: 


Unless the Supreme Court of the United States grants a 
writ of certiorari or the circuit court reopens the case, the 
decree of the circuit court of appeal’s decision will stand as 
the law on the subject of copyrighted consolidated indices. 


Guthrie devised a consolidated index which he patented and 
copyrighted in 1912. Later Curlett also devised an index. Guthrie 
first sued under his patents, with the result, as the circuit court 
of appeals says in its opinion in the copyright case, that the 
patents were held invalid for want of patentable subject matter. 
Guthrie vs. Curlett, 10 Fed. (2d) 725. Then he brought suit 
under his copyrights. In the course of the trial of the case 
Guthrie withdrew one of the copyrights, but the trial court, 
nevertheless, included it in the decree. 


The appellate court examined the indices put out by Curlett 
and Wilson, his successor as tariff publishing agent for the 
trunk lines, and found that neither Curlett nor Wilson used any 
of the symbols included in Guthrie’s copyrighted indices. The 
court said that a reader of the indices could obtain the same 
information from either set of indices, but found no infringement. 





CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
December 8-14, inclusive, was 367,657 cars, as compared with 
360,247 cars for the preceding period, according to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association. No 
shortage was reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 164,165; ventilated box, 550; auto and furniture, 41,659; total 
box, 206,374; flat, 9,840; gondola, 61,321; hopper, 51,669; total coal, 
112,990; coke, 375; S. D. stock, 22,168; D. D. stock, 3,230; refrigerator, 
11,541; tank, 383; miscellaneous, 756. . 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 23,500 box, 950 auto 
and furniture, 350 flat, 300 gondola, 800 S. D. stock, and 150 
refrigerator cars. 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 


1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





(District Court, S. D., New York.) Self-serving statements, 
made in log of steamship, are not competent evidence in favor 
of respondents.—The Favorita, 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 352. 

In a libel in admiralty, production of steamship log books 
may not be compelled by interrogatories, in view of Admiralty 
Rules 31, 32, considered with Equity Rule 58.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) United States held 
proper party libelant in proceeding against charterer on charter 
party executed in behalf of United States by duly authroized 
agent of Fleet Corporation.—United States vs. Gano-Moore Co., 
The Arizpa, 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 395. 

Incorrect statement in libel of state in which respondent 
was incorporated held immaterial, where there was no sugges- 
tion that respondent had not been brought into court properly 
by process.—Ibid. 

Where charter party provided for “lay days for loading if 
required by the party of the second part, not to commence 
before 96 hours after steamer is ready,” charterer had 96 hours’ 
free time only if required, and only 1 hour and 10 minutes’ free 
time should be allowed, where ship was docked and loading 
commenced within that period after reporting readiness.——Ibid. 

Where charter party allowed charterer dispatch money “at 
the rate of 16 cents per gross registered ton, and both demur- 
rage and dispatch not reversible,” and lay days were dealt with 
in another clause excepting Sundays and holidays from com- 
putation as lay days, charterer was not entitled to payment of 
dispatch moneys for Sundays and holidays.—Ibid. 

Prima facie presumption is that provision in charter party 
for payment of dispatch moneys required to be paid charterer 
for all time saved to the ship shall be calculated in same way 
in which in converse case demurrage would be calculated; that 
is, taking no account of lay day exceptions.—lIbid. 

(District Court, W. D., New York.) Underbills of lading 
issued at Duluth, specifying that shipments were bound for 
“Montreal, with transhipment at Port Colborne, Ontario,” where 
a letter confirming charter stated that “grain chartered to 
Montreal is ship’s option direct to Montreal of Port McNicoll, 
Tiffin or Port Colborne,” contract with carrier was for carrying 
of grain all the way from Duluth to Montreal and not from 
Duluth to Port Colborne.—Louis-Dreyfus et al. vs. Paterson 
Steamships, Limited, 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 3538. 

Facts held to show that ship transporting grain, which 
struck obstruction, causing it to sink, was seaworthy.—Ibid. 


Under bills of lading containing the language, “The Act of 
God and king’s enemies, fire and all and every danger and acci- 
dent of the seas, rivers and navigation of whatsoever nature 
and kind excepted,” and the water-carriage of goods act of 
Canada, sec. 7, providing that the ship’s owner, charterer, agent, 
or carrier shall not be held liable for loss arising from fire 
and danger of the sea or river navigation, carrier held not liable, 
where ship carrying grain struck obstruction when approaching 
canal and sank.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D., Pennsylvania.) Under charter party 
providing that lay days for loading do not commence before 
day certain, “otherwise lay days to commence from time steamer 
is ready to load 96 hours after * * * master has given notice 
in writing of such readiness,” and providing for loading steamer 
with customary dispatch at specified rate per running day, Sun- 
days and holidays excepted, free time held not extended by fact 
that Sunday and half-holiday happened to fall within 96-hour 
period.—United States vs. Gano-Moore Co. vs. Haselhurst, 35 
Fed. Rep. (2d) 398. 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Master of tug 
towing barge, which went adrift during storm, held negligent 
in choosing route from New York to Florida waters along steam- 
ship course some 20 miles off short and in not heeding signals 
of storm and in neglecting to go to Delaware Breakwater while 
there was yet time to do so.—Bronx Barge Corporation vs. Con- 
nelly Transp. Corp., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 294. 

Master of tug towing barge which broke up and sank during 
storm was ‘charged with obligation of bringing to performance 
of his duties a reasonable degree of skill and care.—Ibid. 

Master of tug towing barge, which sank in a storm on sec- 
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ond leg of voyage from New York to Florida waters, held not 
negligent in attempting passage around shoals and in putting to 
sea when weather was fair and in continuing after being over- 
taken by storm.—Ibid. 

Under Rev. St., sec. 4283 (46 USCA, sec. 183), owner of tug 
held entitled to claim benefit of limitation of liability for dam- 
age to barge during storm, where master was not only negligent 
in selection of route on first leg of journey, of which owner had 
knowledge, but master was also negligent in failing to heed 
weather signals and in his failure to make Delaware Breakwater 
while there was time to do so, since owner had no knowledge 
of such acts and omissions.——Ibid. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of Iowa.) Release valuation clause in inter- 
state bill of lading is valid, and limits recovery to part of ship- 
ment actually damaged computed at release value.—Taylor vs. 
Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 227 N. W. Rep. 407. 

Rule relating to release valuation clause in interstate bill 
of lading as interpreted by Supreme Court of the United States 
must control when applied to interstate shipment.—Ibid. 

Provision in uniform straight bill of lading that suits for 
loss, damage, injury, or delay to property shipped shall be 
instituted within two years and one day under specified condi- 
tions held valid.—Ibid. 

Under Code 1924, sec. 11017, providing that if, after com- 
mencement of action, plaintiff for any cause except negligence 
in prosecution fails therein and new one is brought within six 
months thereafter, the second shall, for purposes contemplated, 
be held a continuation of first, plaintiff has burden of alleging 
and proving facts sufficient to show freedom from negligence 
in prosecuting first action.—Ibid. 

Code 1924, sec. 11017, providing that if, after commencement 
of action, plaintiff for any cause except negligence in its prose- 
cution fails therein and new one is brought within six months 
thereafter, the second shall, for purposes contemplated, be held 
continuation of first, held not applicable to contract limitations 
such as provision in uniform straight bill of lading requiring 
suit for loss, damage, injury, or delay to property consigned 
to be brought within a specified time.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Where the initial carrier trans- 
ports hay in carload lots from one state to another and issues 
the uniform bill of lading, providing that no inspection be 
allowed unless permission of the shipper is indorsed thereon 
in accordance with the Carmack amendment to the interstate 
commerce act, and an unauthorized inspection of the hay is 
permitted by the carrier without resulting in any injury to the 
hay or any loss thereof, but does result in the refusal of the 
purchaser to accept the same, the carrier is not liable to the 
shipper for either substantial or nominal damages for breach 
of the bill of lading contract.—Hoffman vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 281 Pac. Rep. 935. 

Where there is no right of recovery on a breach of contract, 
such breach cannot amount to a consideration for an alleged 
oral contract subsequently made in the way of reparation.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia.) In action against 
carrier for unauthorized delivery of carload of flour shipped 
under order bill of lading, testimony that agent of delivering 
carrier pointed out car to purchaser’s drayman held to support 
conclusion of jury that flour was delivered without surrender of 
original order bill of lading.—Norfolk & W. Ry. Co. vs. Aylor, 150 
S. E. Rep. 252. 

Where freight consists of separate articles, there may be 
partial delivery, but, when carload freight is placed upon de- 
livery track and drayman is permitted to open it and commence 
unloading, there is delivery of entire carload.—Ibid. 

Delivery of freight consigned under order bill of lading is 
prima facie wrongful unless original order bill properly indorsed 
is first surrendered to delivering carrier.—Ibid. 

Wrongful delivery of freight consigned under order bill of 
lading is conversion thereof.—Ibid. 

Common carrier’s delivery of freight to person unauthor- 
ized by owner or person to whom carrier is bound by contract 
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to deliver it constitutes conversion, irrespective of question of 
negligence or exercise of due care or mistake.—Ibid. 

Initial carrier is liable for value of goods wrongfully de- 
livered by connecting carrier.—lIbid. 

Where carload of flour was consigned by consignor to its 
own order under order bill of lading with directions to notify 
purchaser, and bill of lading required surrender of original order 
bill properly indorsed before delivery of property, initial carrier 
held liable to consignor for wrongful delivery of flour by de- 
livering carrier without requesting surrender of original order 
bill of lading properly indorsed.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1929, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit.) Neither mis- 
quotation of rates nor ignorance is excuse for charging or pay- 
ing less than duly filed tariff for shipment of goods, under 
interstate commerce act, sec. 6 (49 USCA, sec. 6), and consignee 
by accepting shipment becomes liable as matter of law for full 
amount of tariff charges, whether they are demanded at time 
of delivery or later.—Callaway et al. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 35 Fed. Rep. (2d) 319. 

Commission company, having status of market agency under 
provisions of packers and stockyards act (7 USCA, sec. 181 et 
seq.), held liable to make good balance of tariff charges on 
shipment, where insufficient charge was collected at time of 
delivery by railroad under interstate commerce act, sec. 6 (49 
USCA, sec. 6), though shipper had become insolvent, and com- 
mission company would therefore be unable to reimburse itself 
from its consignor, and though it was claimed that commission 
company was instrumentality of equal rank with railroad as 
common carrier, under transportation act 1920 (41 Stat. 456). 





(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton -County.) Where 
statutes are in apparent conflict, they should be construed to- 
gether, and, if possible, effect should be given to each.—Klein 
vs. City of Cincinnati et al., 168 N. BE. Rep. 549. 

Gen. Code, secs. 6302, 6304, relating to licensing of chauffeurs, 
apply except in municipalities where council has acted under 
authority of sections 3632 and 3714, authorizing municipalities 
to license drivers operating within limits of such municipality. — 
Ibid. 

Chauffeur’s license from state, under Gen. Code, secs. 6302, 
6304, does not relieve motorbus driver from securing license 
from city enacting ordinance, under authority of sections 3632 
and 3714, requiring chauffeurs of motorbusses operating within 
limits of city to secure licenses from city.—lIbid. 

Gen. Code, sec. 3714, granting special power to municipal 
corporations to regulate use of street, being a grant of special 
power, controls Gen. Code, secs. 6302 and 6304, relating to 
chauffeurs’ licenses.—Ibid. 

Ordinances of city of Cincinnati requiring chauffeurs of 
public motorbusses operating within limits of city to secure 
licenses held not unreasonable, where provisions did not amount 
to an abuse of discretion.—lIbid. 

Ordinances requiring drivers of busses operating within 
limits of city to obtain license held not to vest judicial power in 
executive officers of city, since revocation of a license is not a 
judicial act.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of South Carolina.) Act March 14, 1929 
(36 St. at Large, p. 670), providing system for financing con- 
struction of state highways through appropriation of proceeds 
of gasoiine and motor vehicle license tax, held not to deny due 
process and equal protection of law under Const. S. C., art. 1, 
sec. 5, and Const. U. §., amend. 14, because of failure to provide 
opportunity for taxpayer to be heard on question of benefits. 
—State ex rel. Richards vs. Moorer et al. State ex rel. Farr vs. 
Same. Johnson et al. vs. State Highway Commission et al., 150 
S. E. Rep. 269. 





(Supreme Court of North Carolina.) Order of Corporation 
Commission requiring railway companies to construct and equip 
union passenger station, adequate for security, convenience, and 
accommodation of traveling public, held appealable under C. S., 
sec. 1097, providing that, from all decisions or determinations 
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made by Corporation Commission, any party affected thereby 
may appeal, especially where Corporation Commission inter. 
preted its order as a decision or determination affecting railway 
companies by ordering record certified and transferred to gu. 
perior court upon filing of notice of appeal.—Corporation Com. 
mission vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al., 150 S. E. Rep. 335. 

City upon whose petition Corporation Commission entered 
order requiring railway companies to construct and equip union 
passenger station in city held not party to proceeding in sense 
that it had right to appeal from orders made, while proceeding 
was pending before Corporation Commission, or to appear in 
proceeding after same had been transferred to and docketed in 
superior court.—Ibid. 


FASTER FLORIDA SERVICE 


The Flamingo, Florida east coast flyer operated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in connection with the L. & N. from 
Chicago to Miami, will be placed in service January 1 on a new 
and faster schedule, it is announced by C. G. Pennington, general 
passenger agent. The schedule has been cut two hours and 
five minutes. The Flamingo will leave Chicago at 11:35 a. m., 
arriving at Jacksonville at 8:45 o’clock the following eve- 
ning and Miami at 7:30 the second morning. Northbound, the 
train leaves Miami at 9:30 p. m. and arrives in Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4 o’clock. The first northern trip will 
begin January 3. The Southland, the Pennsylvania’s all-year-. 
round train to the west coast of Florida, is also being oper- 
ated on an improved schedule this year. This train, the fast- 
est to the Florida west coast, is now leaving Chicago 15 
minutes earlier than before. Northbound, it leaves Sarasota at 
4:50 p. m. and arrives in Chicago at 7:35 o’clock the second 
morning after. The northbound schedule is 45 minutes faster 
than in the past. i 


CONDITION OF EQUIPMENT 

A new low record for recent years in the number of 
freight cars in need of repair was established by the railroads 
on December 1, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. On that date there were 
124,257 cars in need of repair, or 5.6 per cent of the number 
on line, a reduction of 1,389 cars under the best previous low 
record, established on November 15, when there were 125,646 
cars, or 5.7 per cent. This is the fourth successive time in 
two months that the railroads have established new low records 
in the number of freight cars in need of repair, according to the 
association. Freight cars in need of heavy repair on December 
1 totaled 89,694, or 4 per cent, a decrease of 2,117 cars com- 
pared with November 15, while freight cars in need of light 
repairs totaled 34,563, or 1.6 per cent, an increase of 728 com- 
pared with November 15. 

Class I railroads of this country on December 1 had 7,833 
locomotives in need of repair, or 13.8 per cent of the number 
on line. This was a decrease of 601 compared with the number 
in need of repair on November 15, at which time there were 
8,434, or 14.9 per cent. Locomotives in need of classified repairs 
on December 1 totaled 4,159, or 7.3 per cent, a decrease of 246 
compared with November 15, while 3,674, or 6.5 per cent, were 
in need of running repairs, a decrease of 355 under the number 
in need of repair on November 15. Class I railroads on De- 
cember 1 had 5,315 serviceable locomotives in stoarge compared 
with 4,495 on November 15. 


HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association will be held at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn., January 10. An attendance of about 700 is expected, 
according to the announcement. Business will include discus- 
sion of problems of the industry and important transportation 
matters, as well as the annual report of J. H. Townshend, sec- 
retary-manager, and election of officers. A luncheon will be 
held at the Peabody Hotel, to which guests, including railroad 
men and others, will be invited. A nominating committee, with 
J. W. Welsh as chairman, has been appointed by Joe Thompson, 
president of the association. Other members are W. A. Rat- 
som and C. W. Parham. Frank A. Conklin has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 

“The importance of accurate knowledge of the rate structure 
in allocating orders to different plants is brought out by a large 
western cooperative association with numerous warehouses in 
connection with the transportation division’s industrial traffic 
management survey,” says Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “It reports that, without its traffic depart- 
ment’s intimate knowledge of freight rates, they would be likely 
to lose money through shipping to a given point from the wrong 
packing plant from the standpoint of most advantageous rates.” 
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The Sneak-Thief Loses a Job 


Concealed Loss Payments by the Railroads Reduced 90 Per Cent in Nine Years—Improved 
Containers and Better Shipping Department Practices Largely Responsible 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


the newly formed freight claim division of the 

American Railway Association set about the task 
of applying brakes to the rapidly mounting annual cost of 
payments to shippers for loss and damage, one of the most 
vexatious and difficult problems was that of concealed 
losses. The im- 
portance of that 
item was not so 
much because of 
its size, perhaps, 
as because of its 
potentialities for 
shipper ill-will, as 
well as for fric- 
tion between rail- 
road members of 
the association. 
Some of the diffi- 
culties lay in just 
the fact that the 
losses were of such 
a nature as to be 
segregated under 
the somewhat 
loose term, “‘con- 
cealed,” which 
meant that the 
carrier or carriers 
had no knowl- 
edge or suspicion 
of their existence 
at the time the 
shipment was 
turned over to 


Wis in 1920, the claim prevention committee of 





tionship for the year 1928 is represented as 0.6 per cent, 
and in the first six months of 1929 it was reduced to 0.5 per 
cent, 

It is doubtful if any single unit bearing on efficient func- 
tioning of the railroads can be pointed to that will show a 
more consistent and satisfactory history of progress in the last 
10 years than that 
represented in 
the figures for this 
class of charges. 
Surprising rec- 
ords have been 
achieved since 
the war, not 
only in the reduc- 
tion of all claims, 
but in the speed 
with which they 
are satisfied, in 
the various op- 
erating indices, 
and other meas- 
ures of economy 
of operation and 
efficiency. But, 
with few excep- 
tions, the proces- 
sion of reducing 
totals presented as 
to the concealed 
loss item by the 
annual reports of 
freight loss and 
damage can not 
be equalled. A 


a 
- A typical freight station cooper shop where damaged packages are repaired in transit. ll 
the consignee. In Features of modern container methods illustrated include the use of steel strapping, complete classi 
addition, it was bundling of small packages, and the wire-bound box. fication of claim 


the account under 
which a variety of fraudulent practices would have to be 
dealt with, in that claims resulting from short-packing, 
whether by intent of the contrary, would necessarily fall into 
that classification. 

Though concealed losses in 1920 were estimated to rep- 
resent only about 1.4 per cent of the total claim payments 
made, they amounted to approximately $1,722,000, which 
even the grouped Class I railroads could hardly be expected 
to regard indifferently. Total claim payments in that year 
reached the staggering total of $123,000,000—the equivalent 
of 2.74 cents out of every dollar of freight revenue. 

__ A brilliant testimonial to improved transportation prac- 
tices, intensive work on the part of the responsible bureaus 
of the railroads, and shipper co-operation is presented in 
the fact that that figure was reduced to $36,557,243 in 1928, 
when the volume of goods transported was materially greater 
than in 1920. But the showing with respect to concealed 
losses, despite the less clearly defined problems involved, is 
ven more striking. Payments under that head in 1928 
amounted only to $202,632, a reduction in the nine years of 
nearly 90 per cent. As compared to the figure of 1.4 per 
cent, which represented the relation of that class of pay- 
ments to the total of all claim payments in 1920, that rela- 


payments is not 
available for 1920, but the record of payments for con- 


cealed loss since then appears as follows: 
Per cent of total 
claim payments 


SODE onie 5 06 vicnisnaneeetng quacesene tare $1,319,058 1.3 
Ge 0k 660 60s. n0b es of tate pegs she ade pe the 583,840 1.3 
GTB os hi 05 octane pp nid~« bag th pape hate 544,439 1.1 
SIGs ois 0 0s sb etingy Reed E Reser eve se 504,784 1.0 
| er Se er ee ere 322,270 0.8 
WONG 6c cccccseei ee cree peens ce Seesnerees 301,261 0.8 
i SE re ee Mee ee 267,406 0.7 
So eer ee re Tee eer 202,632 0.6 


Such a record would certainly be called good in any 
business or with respect to any expense account. The fig- 
ures show not only regular reductions in the yearly totals in 
substantial amounts, but that a similar reduction with respect 
to the relation of the item to the total claim account has 
taken place as regularly, or nearly so. 


Container Improvements Largely Responsible 


The general facts as to what has taken place are told 
simply and clearly in the column of figures, but it is doubt- 
ful if an explanation of the factors that have made that 
possible can be made either as simple or as clear. That is 
so because the reductions themselves have been incidental, 
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in some measure, to other activities of the claim prevention 
committee, as well as to those of numerous other shipper and 
carrier organizations. Not only must specific activities have 
credit in an attempted explanation, but contributions made in 
less tangible ways, such as changes that have taken place in 
general business practice, must be credited. 

In large measure, better packing practices, superior con- 
tainers, must receive the credit, according to many of those 
directly interested. “It strikingly illustrates not only the great 
improvement that has been made in containers, but also in 
protection of shipments on the part of the railroads,” was the 
comment of A. L. Green, special representative of the claim 
prevention committee of the A. R. A. 

He pointed out that concealed losses on boots and shoes 
amounted to $128,249, in 1914—the only year prior to 1921 for 
which a classified record is available. By 1921 that account had 
risen to $156,023. But the figure for 1928 was only $12,431. 

“Since 1914, the practice of using some sort of steel strap- 
ping in connection with shipments in wood boxes has become 
prevalent,’ he said. “Today that is not only true of wood 
boxes, but many of the strawboard and fibreboard boxes in use 
are strapped as well. And in connection with the latter, im- 
proved methods of sealing the flaps have been developed—boxes 
are taped or ma- 
chine’ stitched. 
The modern con- 
tainers are super- 
ior, from the point 
of view of pilfer- 
age, to the old 
wood box. A thief 
pretty nearly has 
to destroy the box 
to get in now.” 


Taking into con- 
sideration the dif- 
ference in volume 
of traffic and dif- 
ferences in com- 
modity values, con- 
cealed loss pay- 
ments in 1928 were 
only 17 per cent of 
the amount of car- 
rier revenue that 
had to be _ given 
back to shippers, 
in 1914, after it 
was collected. The 
1928 figure, as in- 
dicated, was only a 
little more than 10 
or 12 per cent of 
the payments in 
1920, when the full 
effect of the disor- 
ganization incident 
to post-war condi- 
tions found its 
greatest expression 
with respect to 
that particular 


item. 
The preponderance of concealed losses is due to operations 


of the “sneak thief” and to petty fraud. Under the old condi- 
tions, it was a simple matter for one of the great number of 
men who came in contact with a package, from the time it 
was turned over to the cartage man at the consignor’s shipping 
docks to the time another cartage man delivered it to the con- 
signee, to pull a few nails or otherwise gain entrance to the 
package and remove a part of the goods. With some care in 
reclosing the package and, possibly, by the substitution of a 
few bricks to cover the loss of weight, there was little likeli- 
hood of discovery of the loss until the package reached its des- 
tination. Clothing, candy, tobacco goods, and other relatively 
high-value articles were particularly subject to that sort of 
pilferage. 


Not Ordinary Problem of Robbery 


But, with the prevalence of some form of strapping or other 
method of sealing packages, it has become almost impossible 
for that type of thief to cover up his work. A broken strap or 
mutilated seal is a danger signal that gets the attention of the 
first person it is presented to and calls for investigation on the 
spot, or some record. 

Further, the sneak thief must, ordinarily, work fast, and a 
shipment that gets adequate protection in the shipping room 
puts him at a disadvantage. 
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A variety of strapped containers, illustrating importance attached to a secure package 
and one of the methods employed to that end. 
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It could be argued that faster movement of freight, better 
freight house operation, ard more efficient policing by the raij. 
roads are the real factc . responsible for the reductions jp, 
concealed loss. The losses by robbery known to occur with the 
railroads, whether concealed or otherwise, have been reduceq 
approximately 90 per cent in the last nine years. That more 
general record has undoubtedly had something to do with what 
has taken place in the matter of concealed losses. But the gep. 
eral problem of robberies must be kept separate from that of 
concealed losses, as, in their essentials, they represent two dis. 
tinct types of activities. Railroad representatives uniformly 
insist that it would not have been possible to make the reduc. 
tions in concealed losses that have been made except for the 
greater security given merchandise through better packing 
methods. 

A good many losses, railroad experience indicated, used to 
result from differences in check between the shipper and the 
receiver, which were purely a matter of records. A great im. 
provement has been made in that respect. More highly organ. 
ized shipping and receiving departments, the increasing tend. 
ency to place the full responsibility in the hands of one man, 
usually the traffic manager, have resulted in better records and 
fewer errors of that nature. 

Better Records 
Important 


That not only at- 
taches to the item- 
izing of the con- 
tents of a packag: 
but to its weight. 
The railroads have 
found that they 
have a perfect de- 
fense if their rec- 
ords show no dis- 
crepancy between 
weight at time of 
receipt and deliv- 
ery, and it has be- 
come the practice 
of all lines to weigh 
a package that 
gives any evidence 
of having been 
tampered with be- 
fore delivery. A 
similar record is 
kept, if for any 
other reason that 
sort of protection 
seems to be re 
quired. Fraudulent 
claims based on 
declared discrepan- 
cies between the 
contents of a pack- 
age most frequent- 
ly occur in connec- 
tion with returned 
merchandise — and 
that following 
Christmas or some 
other time that 
brings a seasonal activity in a particular line. Though that sort 
of claim does not represent a large proportion of the total, the 
protection provided by a careful weight check has been found 
valuable when it is known that the shipment is returned mer- 
chandise. 

Likewise, shippers have found careful records useful it 
determining the validity of a claim when the package is appal- 
ently delivered intact. If the consignee reports that the package 
was received “whole,” but that all the goods were. not there, 
all that is necessary in the way of a check is to compare the 
weight of the package sent with that of a similar package col 
taining merchandise that should have been in the other. 

A package that can not be opened without giving visual 
evidence of the opening, and proper records of weight are sure 
means, in most cases, of determining the responsibility for 103s. 
That, of course, has meant the elimination of a great mally 
irritating situations in which both parties thought they were 
right, but neither knew. 


The class of goods responsible for the largest proportion 
of concealed losses is clothing, dry goods, and notions, on wilt 
claims of that character paid in 1921 amounting to $793,666. 
Payments in 1928 (when the item included “textiles”) amou? 
to $119,362. Reductions that have taken place in some of the 
other larger classifications are as follows: Tobacco, cigarettes 
and cigars, $33,468, in 1921—in 1928, $2,584; machinery ad 
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hardware, $25,913, in 1921—in 1928 (including forgings, castings 
and tools), $6,233; candy and confections, $11,701, in 1921—in 
1928, $2,946; liquors and other beverages, $3,228, in 1921—in 
1928, $411. . 

Per capita consumption of candy and confections, we are 
told, has materially increased in the last 10 years; as to the 
last item in the above paragraph, it is presumed shipments 
(shown on the bill of lading) have decreased, but for some 
reason the percentage reduction is only about the same as in 
the case of clothing and some of the other items. ; 

In addition to the activities of the claim prevention com- 
mittee in the promotion of good container design, better pro- 
tection, and other factors that have contributed to the remark- 
able reduction that has taken place in concealed losses, other 
carrier agencies, such as the weighing and inspection bureaus 
and the Freight Container Bureau, A. R. A., have been active 
along the same lines. Shippers themselves have, in a great 
many cases, their own package testing laboratories and have 
laid more stress in recent years on getting the goods through 
intact. And—by some held to be no less important—it is prob- 
able that business is on a higher level than it was ten 
years ago. 

"With payments for concealed losses at the level of 1928, it 
has been pointed out that that portion of the revenue of even 
the largest individual road that went to satisfy them would not 
exceed ten or fifteen thousand dollars at the most. But, with 
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the reformation in containers in full swing and continued ac- 
tivity on the part of individuals charged with correction of such 
bad practices as still exist, it should not be long before “pin” 
money will, in fact, satisfy them. 


1929 RAILROAD REVIEW 


The net railway operating income of Class I railroads for 
1929 is estimated at $1,282,000,000, or a return of 4.99 per cent 
on their property investment, as compared with an actual net 
of $1,193,000,000 in 1928, or a return of 4.71 per cent, according 
to a review of the performance of the railroads for 1929 author- 
= by R. H. Aishton, president of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

“With the close of the year,” according to the review, “three 
features stand out in connection with the operation of the rail- 
roads in 1929. They are: 


1. The volume of freight traffic handled was one of the greatest 
for any year on record. 
as sna efficiency and economy was the highest ever at- 

ned. 

3. Capital expenditures made in 1929 for new equipment and 
additions and betterments to property used in connection with the 
transportation service exceeded 1928 and 1927, while the financial 
programs of the railroads for 1930 show an increase over 1929. 


“Freight traffic developed in heavier volume earlier in 1929 








Railroad Water Boy Becomes Chairman 


RANK McMANAMY becomes chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the first day of 1930. From 


water boy for a section gang clearing the right of way for a 
branch line of the Pennsylvania to the chairmanship of “the 
body that deals with more’ billions of money owned by citizens 






















































































































































































































































































of the United States than any other administrative branch of 
the government is something of a hike. But McManamy has the 
stamina. From water boy he stepped up to be a track laborer, 
then to shop man in the employ of the Chicago and West Mich- 
igan, now a part of the Pere Marquette, at Muskegon, Mich. 
There he learned about locomotives as they are constructed. 
As fireman and, later, engineer he learned how they 
function. He is an old-timer in the sense that he knows 
not only how to make the locomotive go “choo-choo” but 
what medicine to give “her” when the “choo-choo” apparatus 
says “ow-wow, Ow-wow,” or some other irregular thing. 
The younger generation of engineers, as a rule, are not shop- 
trained mechanics. 

Twenty years of service in the Commission, nine years 
as an instructor about air brakes in the faculty of the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, two years of study of the 
law, and attendance in a business school were all important 
work by the young man from Altoona, Pa., where he was 
born in 1870. It was not, however, so outstanding in its benefit 
to the nation as what Frank McManamy did to help win the 
war. McManamy, it is suspected, has never visualized the 
importance of the work he did between January and May, 
1918, as assistant director of operations for the Railroad 
Administration in charge of mechanical matters. 

In January, of that year, the government was hard put 
to it to find engines fit to operate the trains needed to trans- 
port troops and supplies. Locomotive shops in the east were 
so crowded that when McManamy began devoting his atten- 
tion to the matter of increasing the supply of motive power, 
Wheeling and Lake Erie engines were under orders to go 
to shops at Ogden, Utah, Denison, Tex., and Parsons, Kans. 
Such orders would have entailed transportation expenses 
exceeding the cost of the repairs and probably taken the 
engines out of service for six to eight months. 

The new man stopped that. Realizing that engines 
should be repaired at the nearest shops, regardless of owner- 
ship of engines or of shops, he so directed. But under the 
agreements between the labor unions and the corporations 
for an eight-hour day, the amount of work to be done could 
not be accomplished. McManamy negotiated agreements 
with the unions—a member of one of which he was and still 
is—for longer hours. 

To such good purpose did McManamy rearrange the 
whole thing that by May, 1918, instead of a shortage of 
motive power, there was a surplus of it. In the war period 
he supervised the construction of 4,465 engines and 159,000 
box cars in addition to seeing to it that the whole supply of 
engines and cars was kept in usable condition. 

After the end of federal control he helped the Director- 
General settle equipment claims totaling $768,000,374 for 
$48,574,902, or 6.32 per cent of the amount of the claims as 
presented. Not one lawsuit was begun over that settlement. 

McManamy, having never quit the government service, 
retains the classified civil service status he acquired in 1908 
when he entered the seryice of the body of which, with the 
first second of 1930, he becomes the chairman. 
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than in any previous year and this heavy volume continued 
through the summer and fall months. As a result, preliminary 
reports, in the absence of complete reports, which will not 
become available for several weeks, indicate that loading of 
revenue freight will total 52,798,000 cars for the year, or a re- 
duction of 300,819 cars, or six-tenths of one per cent under the 
record year 1926, when there was an abnormal movement of 
export coal due to the strike of British miners. Except for 
1926, the year 1929 was greater than for any other year on 
record. 

“Measured in net ton miles, however, the volume of freight 
handled in 1929 will be, complete reports are expected to show, 
the greatest for any year, amounting to more than 490 billion 
net ton miles, an increase of one per cent over 1926, the high- 
est previous year. The fact that the total net ton miles was 
greater in 1929 than in 1926, while loadings were slightly less, 
is due to the increase that has taken place during the past year 
in the average length of haul, resulting from the fact that rail- 
way freight traffic consists to a larger extent of goods in bulk 
moving longer distances. 

“Loadings exceeded one million cars in twenty-eight sep- 
arate weeks in 1929, which equaled the record established in 
1927, but an increase of four over the total number of million- 
car weeks in 1928, and an increase of one over 1926. 

“Despite the heavy volume of freight traffic in 1929, de- 
mands for transportation have been promptly met, except in a 
few isolated cases, and then only of a temporary nature. The 
fact that rail carriers of this country have been able adequately 
to meet the transportation situation has been due not only to 
the greatest maximum ever attained in utilization of equipment, 
but also to improved operating methods that are constantly 
being placed in effect and the many efficiencies and economies 
that have been made possible by large capital expeditures in 
the past six years. Locomotives and freight cars are in the 
best physical condition in recent years. Due to the use of more 
powerful locomotives and cars having a larger capacity than 
formerly, trains of greater tonnage have been sent over the 
rails and with greater dispatch than in previous years. By thus 
speeding up the wheels of their locomotives, by converting car 
shortages into surpluses, and by improving many other factors 
of operating efficiency, the railroads have stimulated the pulse 
of industry, have helped to stabilize buying and selling, have 
enabled manufacturers and merchants to reduce inventories, and 
have made a vital contribution to the economic progress of the 
nation. Among the outstanding operating records established 
in 1929 were: 


1. The average movement per car per day was greater in 1929 
than in any previous year, the average of 36.3 miles for October being 
the greatest for any single month on record. 

2. Fewer trains and locomotives, in proportion to the amount of 
traffic hauled, were required in 1929 than ever before. 

The average load per train was the highest ever: reported, 
having been two and a half per cent greater in the first ten months 
of 1929 than in the same a in 1928. 

4. Freight traffic in 1929 was handled with the greatest conserva- 
tion of fuel ever reported, coal consumption per thousand gross ton 
miles having been 123 pounds compared with 125 pounds in 1928. 

5. The number of tons of freight moved one mile by a train per 
hour was greater in 1929 than ever before. 

6. The average movement per freight train per hour exceeded all 
previous marks. 


“Capital expenditures in 1929 totaled $800,000,000, an in- 
crease of approximately $123,000,000 over such expenditures in 
1928 and $28,450,000 above those in 1927. Somewhat larger pro- 
portions of the capital program for 1929 were authorized for 
equipment than for roadway and structures than in previous 
years. 

“In addition to capital expenditures, the railroads in 1929 
expended approximately $1,300,000,000 for the purchase of sup- 
plies used for operation and maintenance, and $3,000,000,000 in 
wages to railway employes. 

“Both these forms of distribution of money, aggregating 
nearly four and one-half billions of dollars, represent a direct 
flow of cash into the channels of trade and industry. 

“Preliminary survey of the financial programs of the rail- 
roads for 1930 shows that their budgets call for the expenditure 
of $1,050,000,000, of which $680,000,000 will be for roadway and 
structures and $370,000,000 for equipment. It is estimated that 
the first six months of 1930 will absorb $490,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $140,000,000 above the first half of 1929. 

“Preliminary reports for the year show that the Class I 
railroads as a whole had a net railway operating income in 1929 
of $1,282,000,000, or a return of 4.99 per cent on their property 
investment. Class I railroads in 1928 had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $1,193,000,000, which was a return of 4.71 per 
cent on their property investment. Gross operating revenues 
in 1929 amounted to approximately -$6,357,000,000, an increase 
of 2.9 per cent above those for 1928, while opearting expenses 
amounted to $4,535,000,000, or an increase of 1.4 per cent above 
the preceding year. 
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“The estimate of earnings for the twelve months of 1929 jg 
based on complete reports for the first ten months and an esti. 
mate by the Bureau of Railway Economics as to earnings jp 
November and December. The net railway operating income for 
the ten months’ period totaled $1,113,439,327, compared with 
$986,170,728 for the corresponding period in 1928. 

“The rate of return on the basis of property investment by 
years follows: 


1920, 0.21 per cent; 1921, 2.84 per cent; 1922, 3.58 per cent; 1923, 
4.33 per cent; 1924, 4.21 per cent; 1925, 4.74 per cent; 1926, 4.98 per 
ae” 4.29 per cent; 1928, 4.71 per cent; 1929, 4.99 per cent (esti- 
mated). 


“While the volume of freight traffic was heavy, passenger 
traffic in 1929 was less than for any year within the last twenty, 
amounting to 31 billion passenger miles. This was a reduction 
of one-third under the record year in 1920. 

“The railroads in 1929 installed in service 85,000 freight 
cars and 780 locomotives, compared with 58,395 freight cars 
and 1,390 locomotives in 1928. Ownership of freight cars by 
Class I railroads on December 1, 1929, was approximately 2,266- 
000 cars, or 1.5 per cent less than on December 1, 1923, while the 
average carrying capacity per car owned increased 2.7 tons per 
car, or 6.3 per cent. The number of locomotives owned by Class 
I railroads on December 1 was 57,350, a decrease of 7,240 loco- 
motives, or 11.2 per cent, compared with the same date in 1923, 
but the tractive power increased over fourteen per cent. 

“Even in the face of the wonderful strides forward which 
have been made, especially in the past six years, in developing 
the rail transportation facilities of this nation, the railroad in- 
dustry has its serious problems which it faces today. 

“Availability of money and low rates of interest, while they 
beneficially affect, do not by any means solve, for the railroads, 
the problem which underlies capital expenditures; for, in order 
to secure the money for essential purposes, including improve- 
ments and betterments, the railroads must have adequate credit. 
To secure it, they must maintain and improve their service, must 
operate with the strictest economy, with the greatest measure 
of efficiency, and, in addition, must obtain revenues, as con- 
pensation for their service, sufficient to meet interest and divi- 
dend requirements and to pay their notes when due.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


Summaries of ocean agreements, filed by carriers in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the shipping act of 1916, approved 
by the Shipping Board, follow: 


Gulf Pacific Line with Lykes Brothers Steamship Company, Inc.: 
Covers through shipments of dried beans, canned goods, dried fish 
dried fruit and rice from Pacific Coast ports to Port Au Prince, 
Haiti and Santo Domingo City, Dominican Republic, with tranship- 
ment at Houston, Galveston, Beaumont or Lake Charles. Through 
rates and divisions thereof are to be as set forth in schedule at- 
tached to agreement, the cost of transhipment to be included in the 
through rate. Landing charges at ports of destination are to be for 
account of cargo. 

American Scantic Line, Inc., with Rederiaktiebolacet Transatlantic, 
Svenska Amerika Linien and Svenska Amerika Mexico Linien: Memo- 
randum of agreement covers the apportioning of traffic from United 
States ports served by the participating carriers to or via Stockholm. 
By its terms the agreement provides that cargo covered thereby shall 
be taken in the name of all the lines and apportioned so that American 
Scantic Line shall carry 20 per cent during the first. year, 25 per cent 
during the second year and 30 per cent during thé third and fourth 
years. So far as possible vessels are to be scheduled to sail at regular 
non-conflicting periods. The agreement is to extend for a period of 
four years from date of approval by the board: 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Norwegian America Line: 
Provides for through movement of dried fruit and canned goods from 
Pacific coast ports’to Oslo and Scandinavian ports of call of the 
Norwegian America Line. Through rates are to be same as direct 
line rates of Pacific Coast-European Conference and are to be 4p- 
portioned 3/7this to Norwegian America Line and 4/7ths to Calmar. 
Transhipping charges at New York up to 12 cents per 100 pounds are 
to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportions, while any excess 
over 12 cents is to be for account of the cargo. ; 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Baltimore Insular Line, 
Inc.: Provides for through shipments from Pacific Coast ports to Porto 
Rico, with transhipment at Itimore. Through rates, which are [0 
be based on direct line rates, and cost of transhipment are to be 
ae 60 per cent to Williams and 40 per cent to Baltimore 
nsular. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Com- 
pany: Provides for through shipments from Atlantic Coast ports to 
Philippine Island ports, with transhipment at Los Angeles or Sat 
Francisco. —_ rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is to assume 
one-half the cost of transhipment. J 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Bristol City Line of Steamers: 
Covers through shipments from United States Pacific Coast po 
to Bristol and Bristol Channel ports. Through rates are to be same 
as direct line rates and are to be apportioned equally between the 
carriers, each of which is to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
ment at New York. t 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Yankee Line: Arrangeme? 
for through movement and apportionment of earnings on traffic from 
Hamburg or Bremen, Germany, destined to Pacific Coast ports, tral- 
shipped at Philadelphia, Baltimore or Hampton Roads. Through ra 
are to be same as direct line conference rates and apportioned eq ; 
between the lines, each of which is to assume one-half the cost ° 
transhipment. The arrangement is subject to minimum propo 
of $5 per net ton to each line. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OVERSEAS FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Separation of the Singapore lines from the Atlantic, Far 
East and Pacific Westbound conferences having been ratified 
by members of both groups, the Blue Funnel and Ellerman and 
Bucknell lines have decided to withdraw the notices of their 
intention to withdraw from the Atlantic Far East Conference. 
The latter is now proceeding with the negotiation of freight 
contracts. for the coming year. The Java-Pacific Line has re- 
fused to become a party to the proposed Pacific Coast-Straits 
Settlements group for the Far East Conference, and also has 
announced its intention of withdrawing from the Pacific West- 
bound Conference because it is not now serving any ports under 
the jurisdiction of the latter. 

Complaints have been filed with the Shipper’s Conference 
of Greater New York by George W. Daniels, manager of the 
United States Trucking Corporation, a member of the conference, 
alleging that for some time undue congestion has existed at 
intercoastal and export piers. Due to this congestion, it is said 
that there is unreasonable delay in the loading of goods. 

The complaint made by some shippers and trucking men 
is that there is an abuse of the 15-day free time storage allow- 
ance on intercoastal piers, and so much so that goods have 
been stored on piers for more than twice the proper time, and 
that, in consequence, the accumulation of freight delays the 
loading and unloading of merchandise, and that thereby much 
time and labor is wasted. It is suggested by truckmen that 
the piers should be reserved for the handling of incoming freight 
instead of being encumbered with goods under the free storage 
practice. 

It is reported that the Port Authority has received many 
complaints on this matter and that, as a result, it has conducted 
an inquiry of its own into the conditions prevailing at steamship 
piers. 

Representatives of one or more of the railroads contend 
that it is physically impossible to move some 20,000 cases of 
goods or more that are stacked up on the pier at times within 
the free storage time limit, hence the congestion on some piers. 
Three of the piers complained of are in Brooklyn. 


The complaints chiefly come from trucking companies, 
which declare that through the congestion their business is 
unfairly interfered with. . 


William H. Chandler, chairman of the Shippers’ Conference, 
and traffic manager of the Merchants’ Association, said the com- 
plaints would be docketed for the next meeting of the confer- 
ence, at which time it is understood that a resolution is to be 
offered asking the intercoastal and other lines to enforce the 
rule to limit free storage to fifteen days, after which time goods 
a to the public stores at the charge of the receivers 
of freight. 


It is alleged that the steamship companies have failed to 
come to any agreement in regard to enforcing the fifteen-day 
limit on account of competition in the trade. On the other hand, 
it is stated that on two piers at least 98 per cent of the freight 
is removed within the fifteen days’ free storage time, that there 
18 no congestion there and that if there is any difficulty else- 
where it seems to lie with the loaders. 


Split Deliveries Approved 


_ “The split delivery shipment practice is here to stay, in my 
opinion, and without the imposition of any charge for the privi- 
lege,” said F. A. Parker, chairman of the special committee ap- 
pointed to handle the split delivery issue for the Shippers’ Con- 
ference of Greater New York before the Shipping Board, in 
commenting on the filing of the petition of the Isthmian and 
Argonaut steamship lines for a rehearing of the case, and the 
granting of the request by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Parker, in reporting to the Shippers’ Conference, stated 
that “two influential intercoastal lines (except for three months 
i 1927) always have accepted split deliveries of shipments, 
have suffered no losses, inconvenience or extra cost and will 
continue to give their customers the benefit of their operating 
efficiency for the future. Such being the case, competitive rea- 
Sons must likewise shape the policy of other intercoastal lines, 
Which, by the way, offered no tangible testimony before the 
Shipping Board that their situation was in any way different 
from that of the two respondents who are friendly to the ship- 
Pers who give them business.” 





Lumber Rate Cut Disregarded 
After a week’of almost continuous discussion of the Luck- 
enbach Lines’ announced slashes in the lumber rates to the 
north Atlantic, most of the intercoastal lumber operators indi- 
cated that they would disregard the Luckenbach quotations and 
hold their space at the previous market price. So far as could 


_ be ascertained, no other line is meeting the Luckenbach rates, 


$8.50 for January and $7 for February, and all except Lucken- 
bach were reported to be quoting the rates which were pre- 
vailing when Luckenbach made its announcement; $10 for Jan- 
uary loading and $10 to $11 for February. 

A goodly number of the companies were quoting $10 for first 
half of February and $11 for the second half of the same month, 
cond gg understood to be getting ample business at these 
evels. 

How much the Luckenbach reductions were to be considered 
as “paper rates” and the causes of the company’s action were 
matters of speculation. January space, including that of the 
Luckenbach ships, was reported to be booked at the time the 
announcement was made. On the other hand, it is said that 
Luckenbach actually took some January lumber at $8.50. Re- 
ports of how much $7 lumber was fixed for February vary, but 
it is considered quite likely that more $7 than $8.50 space was 
booked. The Luckenbach Line diverted a steamer from its Gulf 
service for February loading. While some operators believe that 
Luckenbach took a large proportion of February lumber at the 
$7 rate, there are others who are skeptical. 

They point out that two years ago, when the Luckenbach 
Line announced a reduction to $8, the company was said to have 
booked only 200,000 feet, a mere trifle, at this rate. 

Announcement is made by R. C. Thackara, chairman of the 
United States Intercoastal Lumber Conference, that the open 
rate on eastbound lumber rates will continue through February. 
Advices from the Pacific coast state that several of the lumber 
carriers are quoting a rate of $11 for February. Lumber ship- 
pers are quoted as stating that they have been unable to book 
any shipments with the Luckenbach Line at its quoted rates of 
$8.50 for January and $7 tor February. An active demand is 
reported for January space and February is expected to show 
further improvement, it is stated. 


Colombian Rates Extended 


At a recent meeting of the East Coast Colombian Steamship 
Lines Conference it was decided to extend until February 28 
the rates from New York to Cartagena and Puerto Colombia on 
commodities listed in Emergency Rate Advice No. 1, which be- 
came effective from November 16. Beginning March 1, a new 
tariff will become effective on these commodities. It will be 
ready for distribution by J. D. Harrington, secretary of the 
conference, before the end of January. 


Philadelphia Complaint Planned 


Although the Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the Baltimore application for an increase of the existing 
port differentials on export shipments from Central Freight 
Association territory, it is expected that Philadelphia interests 
may make an application for an increase of differentials betwéen 
that port and New York. 

Thomas G. Widmeyre, manager of the weighing and inspec- 
tion bureau of the Intercoastal Conference, has been appointed 
Pacific coast representative of the conference, succeeding H. M. 
Runyon, who resigned last week after serving in that capacity 
for two years. : 

The Bureau for the Suppression of Theft and Pilferage, with 
Cc. H. Callaghan, president of the bureau, in the chair, has 
elected Major M. A. Kerwin, vice-president of the Di Giorgio 
Fruit Company, vice-president of the bureau. He will represent 
the Merchants’ Association in this body. Briefs submitted by 
R. S. Guilford, assistant freight traffic manager of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, and by Billings Wilson, 
deputy manager of the Port Authority, outlining plans for the 
future operations of the bureau and analyzing the causes and 
preventions for theft and pilferage, were read and adopted. 

An advisory committee was appointed and will be responsible 
hereafter for inaugurating policies of the bureau, and Mr. Guil- 
ford was elected chairman. 

In order that all the shipping and commercial interests of 
the port may become members of the bureau, the following were 
appointed chairmen of different membership committees: Steam- 
ship membership committee, W. Y. Daly, Cunard Steamship 
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Company; Major M. A. Kerwin, Di Giorgio Fruit Company; in- 
surance membership committee, L. F. Burke, president, Home 
Insurance Company; insurance membership committee, C. S. 
Elder, Chubb & Sons; terminall and warehouse committee, W. 
Firth; tow boat membership committee, F. A. Russell, president, 
New York Towboat Exchange; lighterage and harbor transporta- 
tion committee, W. H. Kelly, secretary, Flower Lighterage Com- 
pany; stevedoring and clerking membership committee, H. J. 
Beardell, president, General Stevedoring Company. 


Bill of Lading Rules 


In order that its members may be enabled to avoid con- 
troversies over the date of shipment of goods purchased abroad, 
the Dried Fruit Association of New York has drawn up for their 
information a summary embodying legal precedents and the 
experience of many importers on the question of dates of bills 
of lading and dates of shipment. 

A case was recently submitted to arbitration in which an ‘on 
board” bill of lading was dated October 24, while the ship did 
not reach the port of shipment until November 4, sailing the 
same day. The decision was that the seller had complied with 
his obligations under the contract, which stipulated October 
shipment. 

Fearing that the construction of a ship canal linking the 
Great Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean would have an adverse 
effect on Philadelphia commerce, the inland transportation com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Board of Trade has expressed its dis- 
approval of the plan sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York. The committee holds that there is 
no economic necessity for the construction of such a canal. It 
also calls attention of the diversion of trade from Philadelphia 
by the opening of the Erie Canal in 1839. 


Announcement was made at the office of the Calmar Steam- 
ship Corporation that it has purchased the five 8,600-deadweight- 
ton freighters Corvus, Clauseus, Centaurus, Eurana and Cirinus 
from the Planet Steamship Corporation. As soon as the vessels 
have been dry docked and inspected they are to be fitted into 
the schedule of the Calmar Line so as to provide a sailing every 
nine days from Baltimore and Philadelphia. Definite announce- 
ment of the increased service will be made as soon as the vessels 
have been made ready for operation under the Calmar flag. It 
was recently stated that the amount offered by Calmar for the 
five vessels was $937,500. The Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
which is a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, has 
been operating seven vessels of its own in the intercoastal trade, 
supplementing these from time to time with other tonnage. 

The Merchants’ Association has been advised by the United 
States commercial attache at Bogota that, effective January 25, 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical specialties must show on con- 
sular invoices covering shipments to Colombia the number of 
the sales granted by the Colombian health authorities for their 
products. This indication on the invoice will serve as authority 
to the customs for the enttry of these registered products. In 
the case of parcel post shipments the license number must be 
stated on covering commercial invoices. 


Brazil Rate Dispute 


Difficulties that have arisen in the River Plate and Brazil 
conferences over the question of freight rates on vessels of dif- 
ferent speeds have been adjusted. The member lines of two 
conferences, it was stated, have given unanimous consent to the 
operation at class B or freight steamer rates of the Lamport & 
Holt Line steamers, Vauban, Voltaire and Vandyck, which, with 
all other steamers that are to charge class B rates, shall not 
arrive at Rio de Janeiro in less than sixteen full days, at Santos 
in less than eighteen days, at Montevideo in less than twenty- 
one full days, and at Buenos Aires in less than twenty-four full 
days. 

The difficulty, which grew out of the recent addition of 
faster vessels to these services, has interfered with the closing 
of contracts with shippers. The agreement, therefore, makes it 
possible for the chairman of the two groups to proceed with the 
negotiations of conference contracts with fhe negotiations with 
the several trade associations in the territory served by the 
conference lines. 

It is also considered likely that the satisfactory solution of 
the difficult problem confronting these two conferences may 
pave the way for settlement of the difficulties confronting some 
of the other important conferences. 


Hog Island Sale 


A suggestion that the city offer the Shipping Board $4,000,- 
000 for the Hog Island site, favored as an air-rail-marine terminal, 
has been made to Mayor Mackey, of Philadelphia, by Ernest T. 
Trigg, president of the Philadelphia Business Progress Associa- 
tion. A month ago the city’s representatives asked the board to 
fix its price for the property, but no decision has been forth- 
coming. Mr. Trigg, in his letter to the mayor, said that mem- 
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bers in Washington had intimated that the city should properly 
take the first step of making an offer. 

Effeetive with the January 4 sailing, the Ward Line wij 
inaugurate increased service between New York and Havana, 
its crack sister ships, Siboney and Orizaba, leaving here op 
Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week. In dition, the com. 
pany will offer a sailing to Havana every Saturday with one of 
the vessels employed in its Mexican service. The line has ap. 
nounced a plan for carrying automobiles as excess baggage with 
moderate charges for transportation and insurance. 


BOARD SETTLES CLAIM 


The Shipping Board has accepted settlement of a claim 
against the city of New York on account of an accident in New 
York harbor, March 17, 1919, in which the board’s steamer, 
Waubesha, and the New York ferry boats Queens and Mayor 
Gaynor were involved. By the terms of the settlement the board 
receives $243,827, with interest at 4 per cent from June 20, 1929, 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 

The Shipping Board has suspended, until further notice, its 
order of December 4 in No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles 
vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., the so-called split. 
delivery case. (See Traffic World, December 7, p. 1463.) The 
order required the respondents, on or before thirty days from 
the date of the order, to charge for split-delivering service. The 
Isthmian Steamship Lines and the Argonaut Steamship Line 
have asked for rehearing and argument. The board suspended 
the order to afford time for consideration of the petitions for 
reconsideration and others of a similar nature that may be filed. 


OCEAN TRADE ROUTES 


A survey of 31 ocean trade routes in the foreign trade of 
the United States made in connection with study by President 
Hoover’s interdepartmental committee on ocean mail contracts 
of problems arising under the Jones-White merchant marine 
act of 1828 is reviewed by A. Lane Cricher, chief of the trans- 
portation division of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Cricher 
is secretary of the subcommittee of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee. 

For the purpose of the survey the term “ocean trade routes” 
is defined as denoting the movement of commerce between broad 
geographic areas. 

The survey reveals that a substantial portion of the over- 
sea foreign trade of the United States moves through the north 
Atlantic district. 

“Specifically,” says Mr. Cricher, “the exports out of this 
district constituted 28 per cent of the tonnage of all our trade 
(exports and imports combined) and 29.5 per cent of the value 
of that trade. Correspondingly, the imports into our. north 
Atlantic district constituted 30.2 per cent of the tonnage of all 
our trade and 34.8 per cent of the value of that trade. The 
tonnage figures given here exclude tanker cargoes, but the value 
figures do not. Next to the north Atlantic district ranks the 
Gulf district: following it, the Pacific district and the south 
Atlantic district in the order named.” 

First in importance of the ocean trade routes analyzed, on 
a tonnage basis exclusive of tanker cargoes, according to the 
survey, is that between the north Atlantic district and Central 
America, the north coast of South America, and the West Indies, 
together accounting for 12.4 per cent of the total water-borne 
foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 1928. In 
sceond place there follows the route between the north Atlantic 
district and the Havre-Hamburg range, with 11 per cent. The 
next three in order of their importance are: Pacifice district— 
eastern Asia (China, Japan, Philippines and East Indies) with 
7.6 per cent; north Atlantic district—United Kingdom, with 7.3 
per cent; and Gulf district—Baltic Europe and Havre-Hamburg 
range, with 6.4 per cent. 

Routes on the Value Basis 


“First in importance of these routes, on the value basis,” 
says Mr. Cricher, “is that between our north Atlantic district 
and the Havre-Hamburg range, accounting for 11.9 per cent 
of the total trade. In second place there follows the route 
between our north Atlantic district and the United Kingdom, 
with 10 per cent. The next three, in the order of their im 
portance, are: North Atlantic district—Central America, north 
coast of South America, and West Indies, together accountiné 
for 7.6 per cent; Pacific district—Eastern Asia (China, Japal, 
Philippines, and East Indies) with 7.5 per cent; and nort 
Atlantic district—east coast of South America, with 6.7 Pé 
cent. 
“Out of the 31 routes dealt with, the first 5 account for 
nearly 44 per cent of the total trade. A similar comparison with 
the first 10 routes discloses that their share amounts to almost 
72 per cent. 

“American ships, in 1928, carried 31.5 per cent of our oceal 
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porne foreign trade, on the tonnage basis, excluding tanker 


cargoes. The participation was rather evenly divided between 
jmports and exports, the percentage of the former being 31.6 
and of the latter 31.3. Of the 10 leading routes, the highest 
percentage registered was on route 10, north Atlantic-west 
coast of South America, where as much as 60.3 per cent was 
carried in American ships. Of the same routes, the lowest 
percentage registered was on route 9, where only 4.8 per cent 
was carried in our ships. 

“The following table indicates the status of American ships 
on each of the 31 routes dealt with in this survey. 


UNITED STATES OCEAN TRADE ROUTES, 1928—PERCENTAGE 
OF DRY CARGO CARRIED BY UNITED STATES FLAG VESSELS 


Combined 

Imports 

and 

Im- Ex- Ex- 


ports ports ports 

Rotue No. and Foreign Region % % % 
1. North Atlantic: Central America, north coast 

South America, and West Indies............. 31.6 44.3 36.9 

2. North Atlantic: Havre-Hamburg range........ 21.5 29.7 26.4 

3. Pacific coast: FASiOrn AGBIB......cccccccccccevee 58.0 29.3 35.0 

4. North Atlantic: United Kingdom.............. 8.5 25.0 20.1 
5: Gulf: North Atlantic — Baltic Europe and 

FEAVEO ERMINE TOMBE 6 oc ss ccs civcccccseenees 43.5 40.5 40.9 


ir} 


. North Atlantic: South Atlantic—Europe, west 
Mediterranean, east Mediterranean, and Black 


CE PRE FER UR, ean Pa eran | 1 12.8 19.7 15.7 
7. Gulf: West Indies, Central America, and north 

oe ee ee ee ee 34.1 54.2 40.9 
8. North Atlantic: East coast Souts America..... 42.3 26.5 34.2 
9. Pacific: United Kingdom, Havre-Hamburg 


range, North Atlantic Europe, and Baltic 

MEE) Sacuu secs cus ch baad crea meee eae eeton ees 2.6 5.4 4.8 
10. North Atlantic: West coast South America.... 61.3 53.6 60.3 
ll. North Atlantic: India, Red Sea, Persian Gulf, 


SSS: ac0 nti cies sdade snow media week ks ae 24.1 23.1 23.8 
12. North Atlantic: North Atlantic Europe and 

DE NE 6 bck ead eh.e0-bede tis ewet vee aes 14,1 18.5 15.7 
I. weorGly Asoc: . Hast. Asis. ois. c iis ececiceewesocss 40.1 31.8 35.4 


14. Gulf: South Atlantic—Europe, west Mediter- 
ranean, east Mediterranean, and Black Sea. 11.5 25.1 23.5 
ee ee ee ee ere 
16. South Atlantic: United Kingdom, North Atlan- 
tic Europe, Baltic Europe, and Havre-Ham- 
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ROE SS sno ts cabvwscucepiecsasasess sdeseuns 33.6 26.6 29.7 
17. Gulf: East coast of South America............ 53.2 34.1 39.2 
PEG: RENE, «5 osc cbc ceccaesoewnwesesede® 45.9 24.8 25.8 
SS UE skin nic sana ele dies onaeummnaiesaions 100.0 31.5 37.5 
Ms RR a | a eae 25.2 16.9 18.3 
21. North Atlantic: South and East Africa........ 24.1 22.7 23.3 
22. Pacific: Mexico, Central America, and north 
Oe ae ae, er errr rrr 58.1 55.4 56.7 
23. Pacific: West coast South America............. 75.4 44.1 55.2 
me eOrthn Atigmtse: West AMICON... .cccccscesvoses 50.1 51.2 50.6 
Seer Terre rrr rere 56.8 65.9 60.0 
26. Gulf: West coast South America............... 22.3 90.0 30.8 
Se rcs ree ere ie tar 23.0 28.0 25.0 
28. South Atlantic: West Indes, Central America, 
and north coast South America............... 3.8 21.7 9.9 
29. Pacific: East coast South America.......,..... 39.7 50.8 45.0 
30. Gulf: West Africa, South and East Africa..... 69.4 17.4 21.9 
31. Gulf: India, Persian Gulf, Red Sea, East Indies. 72.2 38.8 67.4 
Other regions: From South Atlantic, Pacific, and 
OLED ES ELIE OD AS 15.4 14.1 14.6 


Soe MEE OL PE OEE Te eee PEE Caer 31.6 31.3 31.5 


“In the trade of our north Atlantic district, the leading 
foreign regions participating are: Central America, north coast 
of South America, and West Indies. Next ranks the Havre- 
Hamburg range, and following that the United Kingdom. 

_ “Our south Atlantic district trades mostly with the follow- 
ing foreign regions: First, the United Kingdom, north Atlantic 
Europe, Baltic Europe, Havre-Hamburg range; and second, Cen- 
tral America, north coast of South America, and West Indies. 

“In the trade of our Gulf district, the foreign region of 
first importance is Baltic Europe and the Havre-Hamburg range. 
Next follows Central America, north coast of South America, 
and West Indies. In third place ranks the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea. 

“Our Pacific district turns first to the Orient for its trade; 
that is, to China, Japan, the Philippines, and the East Indies; 
second, to the United Kingdom, Havre-Hamburg range, and 
Baltic Europe; and third, to Australasia. 

“Practically all the trade routes noted in this article may 
be termed essential trade routes in our ocean-borne commerce. 
Some may be grouped, and combined to form a route.” 


FOREIGN BUNKERING STATIONS 


te A bulletin on foreign bunkering stations has been issued by 
ihe Department of Commerce and the Shipping Board to provide 
Information on fueling facilities at foreign ports to American 
shipowners, operators and others interested in this subject. The 
Present bulletin is a revision of one issued in 1922 and contains 
— complete information essential to vessels calling at ports 
o bunkers. Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from the 
Weontendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
ashington, D. C., for 30 cents each. 
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NEW YORK PLANS RATE FIGHT 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Commercial and civic organizations of the city have begun 
to prepare their fight to defeat the attempts of New Jersey 
in its petition to the Commission to obtain a differential over 
New York in the segregation of lighterage and trucking rates 
from the inclusive through freight railroad rates, which would 
result, it is alleged by New York shippers, in breaking up the 
unity of the port. 

Plans for cooperation in the fight were laid at a meeting 
called by the Chamber of Commerce at its headquarters and 
the sitaution was outlined by Parker McCollester, special counsel 
for the chamber which is leading the fight; by Leonor F.. Loree, 
president of the Chamber; J. Barstow Smull, chairman of its 
executive committee; Charles T. Gynne, executive vice-president, 
and Hiram C. Todd, special counsel engaged by Attorney-General 
Ward to represent the state, and others. 

At the conclusion of the discussion it was resolved to form 
a general or contact committee, an executive or traffic committee 
to advise counsel of the technical points of the issues, and a 
law committee composed of attorneys representing the various 
intervening parties. 


President Loree, in opening the meeting, referred briefly to 
the recent decision of the Commission denying the petition of 
Baltimore for a differential as against the Port of New York 
as forshadowing what the Commission is likely to do with New 
Jersey in its claim-for a differential, suggesting that some of 
the issues raised were somewhat similar in effect. He suggested 
that the deepening of the Hudson channel to 27 feet, which will 
be finished in 1931, might lead Albany to ask for a differential 
which would affect New Jersey adversely. It might make New 
Jersey think about it, he said. 


Mr. McCollester said the most significant development in 
the fight was that all the business and civic organizations of 
New York were solidly lined up to combat the New Jersey peti- 
tion, and that it now only remained to preapre their plan of 
campaign so that they would win. State and city had joined 
in the fight, he said. 

The Baltimore decision by the Commission would un- 
doubtedly have an important bearing on the New Jersey case, 
he said, but every case had to be decided, not on the basis of 
previous decisions, but on the evidence submitted, though the 
Commission did try to maintain the governing principles of rate 
making and so far that would help. The vote in the Commission 
on the Baltimore case was eight to three, with three strong 
dissenting opinions, and that they would have to contend against. 


Hiram C. Todd said that, to insure success they must have 
united action. “I have heard of attempts by New Jersey in- 
terests,” he said, “to stir up a feeling of strife on the New York 
side to the effect that shippers here do not receive proper rates 
from the railroads. This gathering of many organizations is an 
indication that there is unity of feeling on this issue in New 
York. New Jersey will not be allowed to get away with propa- 
ganda.” 


He said there were fifty railroad defendants; all interven- 
ing parties could be represented by their own attorneys or could 
designate Mr. McCollester as attorney. 


Mr. Gwynn outlined the plan for the formation of three com- 
mittees. These were later elected as follows: 


General committee: Willis H. Booth, president of the Merchants’ 
Association, chairman, and Charles J. Austin, vice-chairman. 

Law committee: To be named later. 

Executive committee: J. Barstow Smull, Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, chairman; William H. Chandler, Mer- 
chants’ Association; James W. Danahy, Eighth Avenue Association; 
Thomas P. Graham, Real Estate Board of New York; P. W. Moore, 
Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens; Roderick Stevens, 
Bronx Board of Trade; A. C. Welsh, Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce; Charles T. Gwynn, Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
secretary; J. P. Magill, Maritime Association of New York; rep- 
resentative of the New York Board of Trade to be named later. 


Port Authority Dispute 


A resolution urging withdrawal of the State of New York 
from further participation in Port Authority projects in the 
event that the State of New Jersey persists in its efforts to have 
extra charges assessed by the railroads on shipments moved 
from the Jersey railroad terminals to New York by lighter or 
truck was adopted by the board of directors of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York. 

The resolution pointed out that any change in the estab- 
lished practice of treating the Port of New York as a single rate 
group would necessitate readjustment of the freight rate struc- 
ture in various other localities throughout the United States, 
where the same principle has been applied. 

It also expressed the opinion that it was the duty of the 
Port of New York Authority, under the treaty entered into be- 
tween the two states, to take immediate action to oppose move- 
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ment initiated by New Jersey, considered by the board of 
directors to be a violation of that treaty, and continued: 


Resolved, that in case that the state of New Jersey persists in 
the adoption of this course, particularly designed to benefit New 
Jersey interests at the expense of New York, we respectfully urge 
that steps be taken by the state of New York to withdraw at the 
earliest possible date from farther participation in the development 
of projects fostered by the Port Authority and to create an organiza- 
tion backed by an appropriation of ample funds to meet all proper 
requirements, especially designed to protest the interests of the 
Port of New York and further maintenance of its commercial su- 
premacy. 


PACKING FOR STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


“While every exporting firm fully understands the impor- 
tance of adequate packing,” says Consul John H. Bruins, Sing- 
apore, in a report made public by the Department of Commerce, 
“yet deficiencies in this regard are the most frequent cause of 
complaint against American goods received in the Straits Set- 
tlements, particularly those transshipped. Packages arriving at 
Singapore are sooner or later subjected to coolie handling; con- 
sequently, goods packed in comparatively small cases which can 
be carried on the backs of coolies usually arrive in better con- 
dition than larger packages, which are often moved considerable 
distances along wharves by rolling them end over end. Extra 
protection should be offered also against excessive heat and 
dampness, and all metal parts should be coated well with grease 
or some other rust-resisting substance.” ; 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In November, 525 commercial vessels transited the Panama 
Canal. Tolls on the vessels aggregated $2,244,895.94. For the 
eleven months ended with November, according to the Panama 
Canal Record, commercial transit tolls aggregated $25,283,713.94, 
as compared with $23,932,933.02 for the same period of 1928, and 
$23,832,563.19 for the same period of 1927. Transits for the 
“cae periods were as follows: 1929, 5,908; 1928, 5,755; 

, 5,496. 


BARGE PROPOSAL ASSAILED 


Asserting that the government barge line is asking that 
rail carriers be forced to subsidize a government agency that 
undertakes to serve the commerce of the nation “without regard 
to the cost of handling the traffic and by means of subsidies,” 
the Santa Fe and system lines, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the 
Kansas City Southern, the Trinity & Brazos Valley, the Ft. 
Worth and Denver City, the Wichita Valley, and the Texarkana 
& Ft. Smith have asked the Commission to dismiss the petition 
of the barge line, dated October 14, 1929, in Ex Parte 96, through 
routes and joint rates between Inland Waterways Corporation 
and other common carriers, seeking the establishment of the 
rail-barge-rail rates therein specified. 

The railroads assert that the relief sought by the barge line 
is not in the public interest “and on the contrary is inimicable 
to the interest of the public and the rail carriers now engaged 
in serving the commerce of the nation moving between the 
territories wherein petitioner seeks the establishment of rates 
as outlined in its petition.” They say that the barge line seeks 
the establishment of rates between points in central freight and 
western trunk line territories on the one hand and points in 
Louisiana and Texas on the other, such rates to apply via rail 
carriers forming practical working routes north or east of St. 
Louis, E. St. Louis, or Cairo, and the barge line between said 
ports of interchange and Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., and 
rail lines forming practical working routes to and from all points 
in Louisiana and Texas on and south of the lines of the Mis- 
souri Pacific and Southern Pacific systems from Baton Rouge, 
to El Paso, Texas, and also seeking routes between the same 
territories and Vicksburg, Miss., in connection with rail lines 
forming practical working routes to or from points in Louisiana 
and Texas north of Missouri Pacific and the Southern Pacific via 
the Vicksburg gateway. 

The carriers say that the rates sought would result in 
wasteful transportation and deprive rail carriers of traffic they 
are now enjoying within and between the territories, “in utter 
disregard of the law, the needs of the nation’s commerce, and 
the cost of the service.” 

The establishment of the through routes and joint rates 
prayed for by the barge line, say the petitioners, “constitutes 
and is a requirement forcing rail carriers, among whom are the 
parties to this reply, to subsidize, a government agency under- 
taking to serve the commerce of the nation without regard to 
the cost of handling the traffic and by means of subsidies, 
resulting in the destruction of efficient rail competition and the 
unnecessary and wasteful depletion of rail carriers’ revenue 
without cause or justification.” It is also asserted that grant- 
ing of the prayer of the barge line would result in the disrup- 
tion of the rate structures to, from and within the southwest, 
which the Commission has just recently established after years 
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of tedious labor and at an enormous expense not only to the 
taxpayers of the nation but to the rail carriers in the southwegs; 
themselves. They further say that if the Commission grants the 
relief sought by the barge line, it would not only disregard the 
rate and route sections of the interstate commerce act, but ip 
the opinion of the rail lines, would be going contrary to the 
intent of Congress in the matter of applying the law governing 
the Commission in the prescription of rail-barge-rail rates. 

The Galveston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton 
Exchange and Board of Trade and Texas City Board of Trade, 
in their reply, also ask the Commission to deny the petition of 
the barge line. These organizations also allege that wastefy] 
transportation would result if the barge line petition were 
granted. They say they are concerned as to the effect approva] 
of the barge petition would have on the relationship of the 
rail-barge or barge-rail rates applying between New Orleans and 
other Louisiana ports grouped therewith, on the one hand, and 
points in the west and southwest tributary to the Texas ports, 
on the other. 


BARGE LINE DEVELOPMENTS 
The Traffic World Washington Burcay 


Major General Ashburn, of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, has announced that J. P. Higgins, who has been operating 
manager of the lower Mississippi division of the government 
barge line, and also traffic manager of solicitation for the entire 
Inland Waterways Corporation, has resigned as operating man- 
ager of the lower Mississippi division only. 

Herbert R. Odell has been appointed to take over the duties 
of the operating manager of the lower Mississippi division. 

It was announced that the increasing activities of the so- 
licitation department and the future extension of the barge line 
service to the Illinois River and the Missouri River would so 
increase the responsibilities and powers of the traffic manager 
for solicitation that the position would require the entire time 
of one man. 

Mr. Odell, according to the announcement, has had experi- 
ence in operating freight and passenger steamers on the Hud- 
son River for the last 25 years. He was treasurer and general 
manager of the Central Hudson Steamboat Company. 

“He has a thorough knowledge of rate making, understands 
the operation and maintenance of boats, is familiar with matters 
handled before the Interstate commerce Commission, and ap- 
preciates requirements of shippers for service and knows how 
to satisfy them,” said the statement. “He is 49 years old and 
the son of the late Governor Benjamin Odell of New York.” 


BARGE LINE APPLICATION 


The Beardslee Launch & Barge Service, Inc., under the 
Denison barge line act of 1928, and section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, has applied to the Commission for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity to transport lumber and 
similar forest products by barge to Mobile, Ala., thence via the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad and its connections to northern, eastern 
and western points. The application has been docketed as 
Ex Parte No. 101. 

The applicant is engaged in handling lumber, sand and 
similar heavy commodities by barges and tugs on the Alabama, 
Tombigbee, Tensaw and Mobile Rivers in Alabama. It desires 
to engage in the handling of lumber and similar forest products 
from Service, Ala., via the Tombigbee and Mobile Rivers to 
Mobile, Ala., and thence beyond as set forth above. 

The applicant says that traffic from Service, Ala., is now 
handled by the government barge line but that the latter does 
not handle lumber or similar forest products as no through 
rates are now in effect to points to which applicant desires to 
move traffic. At the present time, according to the application, 
the applicant has 14 barges and 4 tugs in service. 


LAKES-TO-SEA BARGE CANAL 


Chairman Dempsey, of the House committee on rivers and 
harbors, just before the House adjourned for the holiday recess, 
discussed a report of army engineers on deepening of the Erie 
and Oswego canals called for by a resolution of the committee. 
He prefaced his discussion with the assertion that the circum 
stances surrounding the St. Lawrence and all-American water- 
way projects “have led practical men to believe that the adop- 
tion of a project for a deeper waterway to the sea will not be 
or at least may not be realized for many years to come.” 

Meantime, continued he, waterborne commerce had sought 
the only routes available—by the present 14-foot St. Lawrence 
Canal and by the Erie Canal from Lake Erie to Albany. 
crease of traffic on the Erie Canal, said fie, led the committe’ 
to adopt the resolution calling for an investigation of the od 
visability of obtaining a 12-foot navigable depth in the Erie an 
Oswego canals, with adequate bridge clearances. 

Representative Dempsey said the army engineers’ report 
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was adverse only to a much greater improvement than had been 
requested. He said the report was. adverse to a project for 
deepening the channels to 15 feet, and for other specified: im- 
provements, but that the report was favorable on the improve- 
ment actually desired. He said the repoft found that the demand 
for an improved Erie Canal was quite logical. He said the report 
favored a 12-foot navigable depth in the Erie; that bridges should 
pe raised in the flood sections, and that there should be advance 
maintenance where shoaling was apt to occur. 

“The board says,” said he, “that the traffic on the canal is 
national in scope and that for that reason, and because the 
state of New York has contributed so largely already, it should 
not be asked to do more.” : 


WATERWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Secretary of War Hurley, on recommendation of Major 
General Brown, chief of engineers, has approved an allotment 
of $235,000 for open channel improvement in the Ohio River 
to provide the minimum channel depth of 9 feet in the lower 
section of the river. Other allotments approved include the 
following: 

Mississippi River between the Missouri and Illinois rivers, 
$30,000 for maintaining minimum channel depth of 6 feet by 
making repairs to the Alton dike opposite Alton, III. 

Inland waterway, Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort Inlet, S. C., 
$50,000 for maintenance dredging in the Upper Alligator and 
Alligator-Pungo River sections to restore the channel depth of 
12 feet called for by the project. 

Charleston Harbor, S. C., $25,000; Hilo Harbor, Hawaii, 
$20,000; Columbia River, below Snake River, $80,000, and John 
Day River, Ore., $22,000. The allotments for the Columbia 
and John Day rivers are for studies of proposed improvements. 


RAILROAD USE OF BUSSES AND TRUCKS 


(Railroad Data) 


Motor vehicle operation is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant part of the transportation service which the Class I 
American railroads are now offering the public. 

At the present time 43 Class I carriers are operating motor 
coaches as compared with 35 last year, and 2,265 motor coaches 
are being operated, as against 826 in 1928. The aggregate motor 
coach route mileage totals 36,447, as compared with 10,755 in 
1928. These motor coaches are being used by the Class I 
railroads not only to replace train service, but also substantially 
to increase the passenger transportation facilities offered to 
the public. 

The growth of the motor truck service is indicated by the 
fact that 37 Class I carriers are now offering such service as 
compared with 33 last year. The number of freight-carrying 
motor vehicles which are being operated by the railroads this 
year totals 5,861, as compared with 4,863 operated a year ago. 

The motor truck services of the railroads are also available 
to a much larger number of shippers this year. The number of 
terminals in which the Class I roads are operating motor 
vehicles in freight service at present is reported at 399, as 
compared with 150 terminals so served last year. 

Matching the extent of the increase in the number of ter- 
minals is the increase in the motor truck route mileage of the 
Class I roads. This stands at 6,677 this year, as compared with 
2,725 a year ago. In other words, the railroads are offering 
shippers the benefits of motor truck transportation at more 
than twice as many terminals and well over twice as many 
miles of motor truck routes. 

The above figures were assembled by the Railway Age and 

Tepresent the situation as of August 1. 
_ W. J. Cunningham, James J. Hill professor of transporta- 
tion at Harvard University, in reviewing the transportation 
situation for the committee on recent economic changes, dealt 
With the question of motor coach and motor truck competition 
With the railways, in part, as follows: 


7 The competition of motor trucks in freight service is not 
So alarming from the railway point of view. The potentialities are 
a as great as in passenger service. A reasonable estimate of the 
Tansportation production of all motor trucks on the highways out- 
ap of cities is that they produce a total ton-mileage equivalent 
0 less than 3 per cent of the actual ton-miles produced by railways. 
r In mass movements over long distances the railway is supreme. 
ba haul as much revenue freight as is carried by the average freight 
ain with a crew of five or six men would require at least 140 fully 
waited five-ton trucks, with at least that number of operators, and 
' th a total fuel cost of over $5 oof mile in contrast to the railroad 
uel cost of about 50 cents per mile. 

i The trueks cannot compete successfully, except in the narrowly 
imited field of small short-haul shipments of relatively high value, 
° when the combination of pick-up, road haul, and final delivery 
ervice by truck saves time and minimize damage or loss by theft. 
rile’, Within which motor trucks can economically compete with 
1 ways for the transportation of selected commodities varies with 
— conditions, but in a typical case the limit is from 30 to 50 miles, 


are wider range under conditions more favorable to the truck 
or a small number of commodities. 
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MOTOR BUS TAXATION 


Special taxes imposed on common carrier motor busses in 
the United States in 1929 will exceed $25,000,000, an average of 
well over $500 ea#oh, according to a preliminary survey by the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators, affiliated with 
the American Automobile Association. 

This statement is based on the normal increase in both 
registration and taxation and takes into consideration the fact 
that 46,000 common carrier busses paid a special tax bill of 
some $22,000,000 in 1928, an average of slightly over $478 per 
bus, according to the association. 

The national bus organization estimates that the average 
bus engaged in common-carrier operations pays 24 times the 
special tax imposed by the average private car, ten times that 
paid by the private truck and one and two-thirds that imposed 
on common-carrier trucks. 

“The 1929 tax bill on these busses,” says the statement, 
“would build a modern paved highway from New York City 
to Detroit and cover all maintenance costs for a period of ten 
years. This is based on an estimated cost of $30,000 per mile 
and a maintenance cost of $77 a year per mile. 

“There is no doubt that this tremendous tax burden, which 
is in addition to all other taxes, such as that on capital stock, 
corporate or business income, real estate, personal property, 
etc., is serving to handicap the normal expansion of an impor- 
tant agency of transportation. -The taxes paid in the course of 
the year, aside from the special taxes, averages $160 per bus. 

“In 1928, according to the figures of 100 bus companies 
which operated almost 14 per cent of the common-carrier busses 
in the country, their total taxes amounted to 6.6 per cent of 
their operating income, 7.39 per cent of their operating expenses 
and 60.47 per cent of their net operating income, leaving a bal- 
ance, after deducting taxes, of only 4.3 per cent of their reve- 
nues, or 5.88 per cent on their total investment.” 

The statement continues: 


Preliminary estimates indicate that complete figures for 1929 will 
show that common carrier busses handled a total of one and one-half 
billion passengers in 1929. In addition, this traffic is carried by an in- 
dustry th more than $275,000,000 invested in rolling stock and 
terminal facilities. There is no form of transportation which has 
made euch tremendous strides in public service and the heavy tax 
burden threatens the present rate structure. 

though those unfamiliar with bus operations claim that busses 
add to the nation’s highway bill, the opposite is true. Though the 
actual weight of the average bus is no more than twice that of the 
average vate car, its wheelbase is twice as Et it is mounted 
on six balloon tires instead of on four and the bution of weight 
per square inch of tire contact surface is porate slightly less than 
that of the private car. These factors render it no greater in its 
wear and tear upon the modern highgrade road-bed than the private 
car, and on the lowgrade or gravel road-bed, the small auto- 
mobile with ol sag eyes tires may much more destructive be- 
cause of its capacity to set up rhythmic corrugations and because of 
its rebound and impact due to small obstructions. These tendencies 
are not present to any appreciable extent with the bus. 





GREAT LAKES BOARD 


Business, as evidenced by total car requirements anticipated 
by shippers of the Great Lakes region, will, in the aggregate, 
be a trifle less than in the first quarter of 1929, according to 
the forecast made by the Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, 
at Cleveland, December 18. 

The first quarter of 1929 in the automobile field showed 
an abnormal advance in manufacturing volume, the report points 
out. Large plants were far behind actual orders, and every 
effort was made to bring production up to sales. Steel mills 
were forced to over-time labor to keep up with the demand from 
auto factories. “To say that this magic industry will expect to 
ship within 16 per cent of the number of cars used in that 
period, in the first quarter of 1930, means that production is 
expected to show an increase over other normal years,” it says. 

In the words of Kenneth A. Moore, assistant traffic manager, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, reporting 
for the automobile interests of the section: “Freight car re- 
quirements estimated by automobile factories in the territory 
indicate an upturn of about 33 per cent over shipping in the 
last quarter of 1929, which is now placed at about 100,000 car- 
loads. Actual production of automobiles may increase in 
greater proporeiton, as the assembling plants of some of the 
largest producers are not located in this territory. The esti- 
mate of 132,696 freight cars for automobiles alone is 24 per cent 
under the actual shipping in January, February, and March of 
this year. However, those months established a new record for 
automobile production in the first quarter, and exceeded by 50 
per cent the first quarter of 1928.” 

The iron and steel committee predicted that the first quarter 
of the new year would also show an upturn from the present 
quarter, but less volume than the first quarter of this year. In 
his report for this committee, Walter M. Lorenz, Otis Steel Com- 
pany, Cleveland, said: “Much has been said regarding large 
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steel and equipment purchases by the railroads. Iron and steel 
companies of this district will share this business, but not to 
such an extent as the companies in other districts. A good 
share of the iron and steel business in our district goes to the 
automobile industry. Our estimate for the first quarter is 10 
per cent under the first quarter of this year, but considerably 
over the volume of the current period.” 

A considerable increase in movement is expected by the 
grain and milling interests. Increases are also expected by 
coal and coke shippers, salt producers, cement, lime and plaster, 
brick and clay products, agricultural implements, fertilizers, 
paper factories, and canned goods, in varying degrees. 

Decreases are expected in fruits, potatoes and other fresh 
vegetables, live stock, lumber, petroleum, sugar, machinery and 
iron ore. 

The report of the chamber of commerce committee, cover- 
ing 16 cities, indicates bright prospects in all lines for the new 
year. The composite statement of manufacturing operations 
for the first ten months of 1929, as compared with the same 
months of last year, shows a decided increase for those cities. 
That more prosperity can be expected in the new year is shown 
in their declared programs for buildings and improvements. 

M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president, American Railway 
Association, and chairman of its car service division, commented 
on the announced program of Class I railroads for expenditure 
of $1,050,000,000, in 1930, on new equipment, new structures, and 
other improvements. 

The major trunk lines of this territory announced definite 
appropriations to effect this territory as follows: New York 
Central and affiliated lines announced a total of $156,000,000 
for new improvements and equipment; Pennsylvania, in addi- 
tion to announcing a record purchase of steel rails which with 
incidental fastenings cost $21,000,000, also announced general 
improvements in the central region to approximate $5,500,000; 
Baltimore & Ohio announced total expenditures of $48,000,000 for 
the system; Ann Arbor Railroad reported total of capital ex- 
penditures of $1,210,000. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board does not hold a 
mid-winter meeting, but commodity committees of the board 
have submitted their reports of business conditions and esti- 
mates of prospective traffic for the first quarter of the year. 
The reports indicate, for the first quarter of 1930, compared 
with the same quarter 1929, increases in cement, 15 per cent; 
clay and products, 5 per cent; cotton mills and products, 5 
per cent; farm implements and cotton gin machinery, 5 per cent; 
glass and products, 5 per cent; grain and hay, 5 per cent; grain 
products, 5 per cent; hardware, 5 per cent; iron and steel, 5 
per cent; perishable products, 30 per cent; rice and products, 
5 per cent; salt and products, 10 per cent; sand, gravel and 
stone, 15 per cent; sugar, molasses and cane, 10 per cent. 

Decreases in the movement of various commodities are 
indicated as follows: Cotton, 5 per cent; cottonseed and prod- 
ucts, 5 per cent; live stock, 5 per cent; lumber and forest prod- 
ucts, 10 per cent; retail lumber, 10 per cent. 

Other commodities, such as creosoted products, wholesale 
drugs, fertilizer, wholesale groceries, paper and paper products, 
petroleum and products, sulphur and miscellaneous products, 
are expected to move in about the same volume as a year ago. 

Total loadings of all commodities is expected to be 1.4 per 
cent greater than for the same quarter a year ago. 

Railroad, industrial and agricultural development in the 
territory continues to make substantial progress, and while 
there are some weak spots in the business structure, the general 
outlook for the new year is encouraging, according to the reports. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board, through its special 
committee on complete unloading of freight cars, and in co- 
operation with the American Railway Association’s local car 
service division office, is directing special activity toward the 
complete unloading of cars released of automobile lading and 
those arriving with commodities used by contractors and con- 
structors. 

Cooperation of the receivers of motor cars and trucks is 
being sought through medium of local automobile dealers’ asso- 
ciations at Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Youngstown, Wheeling, Steu- 
benville, Cumberland, Altoona, Canton and New Castle. 

Similar action is being undertaken with the contractors 
and constructors through the state chapters of the Associated 
General Contractors of America, a national organization. 

This parallels the handling which has been consistently 
followed in connection with each construction contract let by 
the Pennsylvania Highway Department, under which the road 
contractor’s cooperation in completely unloading cars has been 
solicited. 
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The board’s theory is that a car is in fit condition to receive 
any kind of lading when turned out by its manufacturer and 
would remain so if each consignee accepts the responsibility 
of completely unloading his consignment, including the dunnage, 
blocking and bracing, which is, in reality, an integral part of 
the consignment by reason of the fact that its transportation 
is covered by the freight charges, according to the statement. 

Service of the car is not lost to the public when the duty is 
done by the consignee. When left to be done by the railroad 
there is a loss of one day for each car, which means the invest. 
ment for a substitute, together with attendant cost of handling, 
it is pointed out. 


AIR TRAVEL COST CUT 


The latest device adopted by an air transport company to 
increase passenger patronage is the sale of scrip books, an- 
nounced by Universal Airlines December 26, that will enable 
the purchaser to get air transportation at regular rail-Pullman 
rates. Under the plan, the commercial traveler or business 
man will be permitted to buy coupon books at $250 that will 
entitle him to transportation between any points served by the 
air transport company at the rail rate, plus Pullman fare. The 
books are not, in the proper sense, mileage books, but are 
money, accepted by the airline on the basis indicated. As ex- 
plained by a representative of the company, the sale of the 
books, with the understanding that the coupons may be ex- 
changed on the basis indicated, does not mean a rate reduction 
for the casual traveler. The regular rates stay in effect. “It 
is a special inducement to the commercial traveler and business 
man to get them into the air,” it was stated. 

The regular rate between Chicago and Kansas City over 
the Universal service is $45.75. By the coupon method, the 
traveler can make the trip for $21.05, as compared to the rail 
and Pullman rate of $21.03. The coupons are not in amounts 
under five cents, so that the airline rate is made the multiple 
of five nearest to the rail-Pullman rate. The time required for 
the journey is cut about seven hours over the airline. 

Universal Airlines System is a subsidiary of Aviation Cor- 
poration, the largest operator of air service in the country. 

With the exception of a rate reduction announced Decemeber 
18 by Southwest Air Fast Express, which operates between St. 
Louis and numerous points in the southwest, the rate basis 
made available through issuance of the scrip books for the first 
time brings air travel to the cost level of that available through 
the railroads. The basis put in effect by Southwest Air Fast 
Express was 5 cents a mile, which is said to approximate that 
of rail-plus Pullman. According to Winsor Williams, manager 
of the American Air Transport Association, an average of rail 
and Pullman charges between a number of important centers 
produced a figure of 5% cents a mile. 

Other reductions in rates of air transport operators that 
have taken effect recently apply over Colonial Airways and 
Western Air Express, over which routes substantial reductions 
took effect December 15. Colonial’s rate from Boston to New 
York was cut from $34.85 to $27.88. In addition, commutation 
books have been issued that, on the basis of a 25-ticket book, 
reduce the one-way trip to $22.30, and on a 50-ticket book to 
17.43. 

' Western Air Express reduced its rate applicable between 
Kansas City and Los Angeles from $175 to $140, as well as 
made similar cuts in the rates between other points served. 

The reductions by Colonial and Western Air Express, how- 
ever, were announced as effective only for a 30-day period. 

It is understood that a meeting of officials of the lines that 
have membership in the American Air Transport Association 
are expected to meet in Chicago in the near future with a view 
to adopting uniform contracts covering interchange of ticket 
service, on the coupon basis, similar to that in effect over rail 
lines, and for approval of standard tickets. The association at 
present embraces more than 90 per cent of all scheduled mile- 
age operated in the country. In the near fututre, it is pointed 
out, that percentage will be materially increased, as a number 
of operators, such as N. A. T., will have completed the six 
month period of continuous operation essential to membership. 


ZEPPELIN TRANSPORT COMPANY 


The Trafic World New York Buress 


R. Stanley Dollar, head of the Dollar Steamship Lines, 
Henry Chandler, Colonel E. A. Deeds, of the National City Bank, 
F. E. Rentschler, president of the United Aircraft and Transport 
Corportion, G. B. Grosvenor, Henry O.. Melvany, Kenneth R. 
Kingsbury, president of the Standard Oil Company of Californ# 
and a director of United Aircraft, W. P. Roth, Pacific Coast 
banker, Clarence H. Cooke, John R. Galt, and Walter Dilling- 
ham have been elected directors of the recently formed Pacific 
Zeppelin Transport Company, incorporated by the National City 
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DID YOU NOTICE 
THIS PASSAGE 


. . . in the President’s Message, December 3rd 


of interest to every shipper 


* 


country has never been so well served by them. 


The greatest volume of freight traffic ever tendered 


is being carried at a speed never before attained 


“As a whole, the railroads never were in such 
good physical and financial condition, and the 


and with satisfaction to the shippers ..... ” 


RE you—in your own business— 
taking advantage of this splendid 
condition of the nation’s railroads? Are 
you giving the man who routes your 
freight full opportunity to effect the 
benefits made possible by modern sched- 
uled transportation? 


Industrial Traffic Managers in many 
organizations served by the Pennsyl- 
vania have been instrumental in per- 
fecting a new and more efficient ma- 
chinery of distribution. 

Inventories have been cut to the 
bone . . . turnover speeded . . . new 
sales opportunities opened up .. . 

In the perfection of this modern 
business strategy the Pennsylvania has 
always closely codperated with the 


Industrial Traffic Manager. Its named 
trains have been pioneers of scheduled 
freight transportation. 


This famous fleet—‘“‘The Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” —answers the 
two questions of greatest importance 
to the Industrial Traffic Manager: 


(1) Where—at any given’ time—is 
the shipment? . . . By a system of 
“passing reports” the location of any 
cars can be readily ascertained so that 
they may be diverted—in transit if 
desirable—to more profitable markets. 


(2) Will the shipment arrive on 
time? . . . Excellent on time records 
give assurance that shipments will ar- 
rive as scheduled. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


SIX ON TIME LEADERS of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous fleet—‘‘The Limiteds of the 
Freight Service’’—noted for their regular- 
ity and dependability. 


UNCLE SAM 
Perishable Freight 
St. Louis to Seaboard Cities 


THE TRAILBLAZER 
Merchandise 
St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock—Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh 
and Seaboard Cities 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable—Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


PUNCTUALITY 
Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 
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Bank interests in connection with the recently launched Inter- 
national Zeppelin Transport Company. 

The lifie-up on the board of directors indicates that the 
Pacific Zeppelin organization, which will operaté aircraft be- 
tween the Pacific Coast, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, has 
been brought into closer touch with Pacific steamship lines and 
with an important heavier than air ship organization, and pre- 
sumably the latter two enterprises will be used as “feeders” 
for the new line when service is inaugurated. 

The chairman of the executive committee of the Pacific line 
is Edward P. Farley, chairman of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, and Commander J. C. Hunsacker is president. 
Other directors include the National City Bank and other New 
York banking representatives. 


AIR TRANSPORT CONSOLIDATION 


Graham B. Grosvenor, president of The Aviation Corpora- 
tion, has announced the appointment of J. F. Hamilton, now 
president of the New York State Railways, Schenectady Rail- 
way, and the United Traction Company, to the presidency of 
a new corporation being formed to consolidate the air trans- 
portation subsidiaries of The Aviation Corporation. The ap- 
pointment is effective January 1. “This,” Mr. Grosvenor said, 
‘ig one of the progressive steps being taken by our company 
to delegate authority and responsibility for each of the various 
phases of the general aviation field in which we are engaged. 
One of the problems challénging the best thought of the in- 
dustry is that of hastening the acceptance of air transportation 
as one of the ordinary utilities of the present age. This calls 
for the establishment of new practices or the adaptation of the 
practices of existing transportation agencies wherever the latter 
may be more advantageous. Our experience as the largest 
operator of scheduled air transportation in the last year has 
brought us to this conclusion. 

“Intensive study of the problem before us and of means by 
which our objective may be accomplished led to the conclusion 
that the formation of a subsidiary corporation consolidating all 
of our transportation systems under one head, under which 
there would be no divided responsibility, was the proper 
solution.” 

The new corporation will control the air transportation 
activities of Colonial Airways Corporation, Universal Aviation 
Corporation, Southern Air Transport, Inc., Interstate Airlines, 
Inc., and Embry-Riddle Aviation Corporation, all subsidiaries of 
The Aviation Corporation. 

These lines carry approximately 15 per cent of the air mail 
carried in the United States, and 40 per cent of the passengers, 
over more than 8,000 miles of routes. 

The name of the new corporation has not been announced. 


MAKING AIR TRAVEL SAFE 


“The aeronuatic licensing and inspection service of the 
Department of Commerce endeavors to protect the flying public 
and the aeronautic industry by obviating as far as possible in- 
sufficiently trained pilots and unworthy aircraft,” says the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce. 

“The air-commerce act of 1926 charges the Secretary of 
Commerce not only with the promotion of civil aeronautics but 
also with its regulation. The fundamental principle of the 
act, however, is to afford the aviation industry every possible 
opportunity to regulate itself. From the beginning the industry 
hias cooperated with the federal government, for it recognized 
the imperative need of national guidance and control. The 
regulatory functions of the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are all coordinated under the director of 
air regulation, who is responsible to the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for aeronautics. 

“Under the director of air regulation are three main divi- 
sidns; The inspection service, the licensing division, and the 
oe section of the Bureau of Standards. 

“The work of the inspection service is carried on by a 
corps of supervising aeronautical inspectors, aeronautical in- 
spectors, airplane inspectors, engineering inspectors, and school 
inspectors. 

“The licensing division is further subdivided into a medical 
section, a registration section, a legal section, an accident board, 
and an engineering section. 

“The director of air regulation and his staff are primarily 
concerned with the construction and operation of civil aircraft 
in all its phases. By determining and enforcing definite stand- 
ards of safety this organization has established and maintained 
public confidence and thereby played an important part in the 
phenomenal growth of air commerce and of the aircraft industry. 


Inspection Service 


“The inspection service is charged with the examination 
and licensing of pilots, mechanics, and flying-school instructors, 
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and with the inspection and approval of airplanes and fiying 
schools. In addition, it is charged with all field work in conngg. 
tion with engineering inspection. The inspectors employed ip 
this work are of two general classes: (1) Pilots of unusuy 
qualifications who, on account of the nature of their work, must 
have not only a thorough knowledge of airplanes and airplane 
construction but also sufficient tact and diplomacy to meet the 
public properly and to carry out the work of examining pilots 
and mechanics and of inspecting aircraft in the field; and (2) 
airplane inspectors stationed in the various aircraft factories 
who are selected for their intimate knowledge of structural de. 
tails in the manufacture of aircraft, but who are not necessarily 
pilots. Approximately 75 per cent of the branch’s inspection 
personnel are pilots—the balance being nonflying (factory) 
airplane inspectors. 

“The licensing division is responsible for the preparation 
and issuance of all aircraft, pilots’ and mechanics’ licenses, ang 
their renewals; the transfer of title to aircraft assigned Depart. 
ment of Commerce numbers; the issuance of certificates of 
airworthiness for export, for aircraft to be exported to foreign 
countries having reciprocal agreements with the United States. 
for the validation of such certificates and the maintenance of 
all files and records pertaining to the above; for determining 
whether or not aircraft which are to be made eligible for license 
are of proper structural design; for examining pilots and student 
pilots as to their physical and mental fitness for flying before 
they are licensed, and for checking by periodic examination 
those who are already licensed; for handling the legal phases 
of enforcing the air commerce regulations, as well as the in. 
vestigation of violations of the air commerce act of 1926, the 
air commerce regulations, and the air traffic rules; for the 
assessment of penalties, and for acting in a general advisory 
capacity in all matters pertaining to air law; for determining the 
causes of all civil aircraft accidents; and for the conducting of 
type tests of aircraft engines which may be used in interstate 
air commerce. 

“During the past fiscal year a total of 42,338 licenses, 
license renewals, title transfers, and export certificates were 
issued as against 14,083 for the previous year. Altogether ap- 
proximatelly 50,000 original and renewal applications were re 
ceived and acted upon. This represents an increase in volume 
of work of 204 per cent. 

“During the year ended June 30, 1929, pilots’ licenses re- 
newed increased over the year before 480 per cent; pilots’ 
licenses issued, 95 per cent; students’ permits issued, 491 per 
cent; aircraft licenses issued, 153 per cent; identification marks 
assigned, 145 per cent; export certificates issued, 90 per cent; 
transfers of titles completed, 141 per cent. 


Testing of Aircraft Engines 


“The air-commerce regulations of the department provide 
that all airplanes engaged in interstate commerce must be 
equipped with power plants of a type approved by the depart- 
ment. The engines for aircraft use must, therefore, have type 
tests by the Army and Navy, or Department of Commerce, before 
they can be certified as airworthy by the director of air regula- 
tions and the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 
Present test requirements include (1) a 50-hour endurance test 
to be run in ten 5-hour periods, (2) full-throttle runs to deter- 
mine the power developed at speeds ranging from 75 to 110 per 
cent of the rated speed, and (3) a flight test of the engine in- 
stalled in an airplane. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that up to June 30, 1929, less than 50 per cent of the engines 
tested by the Bureau of Standards have successfully met the 
department’s requirements on the first trial. This shows the 
necessity of conducting type tests before authorizing the use 
of new types of engines in interstate commerce. The goverl- 
ment makes no charge for these tests, although the matv- 
facturer is required to provide his own fuel and oil. Each power 
plan is considered on its own merits and there are no standard 
requirements as to weight per horsepower, 6r fuel or Oil coD- 
sumption per horsepower-hour. Sound design, @@equate material, 
good workmanship and reliable performance of the engine and 
of its accessories are required. 

“During the past fiscal year tests were conducted on 2% 
commercial engine types to determine their suitability for use 
in licensed aircraft. Of these, 12 failed, 5 were withdraw2, 
were still under test at the end of the year, and 7 were 4p 
proved. Of the 12 unsuccessful engines, only 1 completed half 
of the endurance test, and 6 failed in the first period. Tel 
failures occurred in the first six months of the year, and most 
of them revealed faults which could be readily corrected by the 
engine manufacturer. Three engines have already passed the 
test after an initial failure, and the voluntary withdrawal o 
other engines for further development work promises to savé 
time and expense to the manufacturer as well as to the govel™ 
ment. 

“Bulletins published by the Aeronautics Branch on the sub- 
iect of air regulations, which may be obtained without char? 
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TRAFFIC EXECUTIVES 
Have] You Investigated 


HOUSTON 
a 
















Meeting 
Tomorrow’s Needs 
Today! 


The Chicago & North Western Railway has com- 
pleted vast improvements to facilitate the han- 
dling of freight and the movement of passenger 
trains. These improvements not only provide for 
the needs of today but anticipate the growing 
requirements of the future. 


Proviso Yard—A $16,000,000 Project 


With the Proviso Yard, a $16,000,000 project, and 
the new electrically operated hump and classifica- 
tion yard installed at an additional cost of 
$750,000, Chicago & North Western is equipped 
to handle freight traffic with utmost efficiency. 


New Giant Class *“*H’’ Locomotives 


35 of these mammoth locomotives, the largest 
passenger type in the world, have recently been 
placed in service. Their immense and flexible 
power insures smooth starting and easy handling 
of trains, insuring exceptional comfort to the 
passengers and faster handling of freight. 


ie is to your advantage to know 
more about Houston, the key city 
of a 7-billion dollar trade area. 
Seventy steamship lines ply 
Houston’s Ship Channel to ports 
throughout the world, and nine- 
teen railroads converge at Hous- 
ton, offering most substantial rail 
and water rates. Every possible 
terminal facility for the rapid 
handling of freight and cargoes 
has been provided, with a saving 
of time and money. 


WRITE TODAY 
for your FREE copy of the 


NEW PorRT BOOK 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The HOUSTON PORT BOOK is the 
official organ of the Port Commission 
and contains much interesting infor- 
‘mation. Fully illustrated. 























Industrial Sites 


The territory reached by over ten thousand miles 
of Chicago & North Western Railway now pro- 
duces a notable quantity of the manufactured 
commodities reaching markets in all directions. 
Manufacturers and jobbers desiring information 
regarding available properties, both vacant land 
and buildings having track service, will be fur- 
nished with particulars of this kind upon request. 


New West Chicago Stock Yards 
A new stock yards located at West Chicago, rep- 
resenting an investment of a-quarter of a million 
dollars in land and an equal amount in construc- 
tion costs, is in daily operation. 


The Widest Range of Passenger Service 


The Chicago & North Western provides a great 
fleet of splendid trains led by the two finest trains 
in the world—NORTH WESTERN LIMITED and 
CORN KING LIMITED. 18 fine, fast trains daily 
between Chicago and Omaha. 6 splendid trains 

daily between Chicago and St. Paul- 
aN Minneapolis. 


. Ship and Travel 
' CHICAGO & via 


NORTH WESTERN 


The Best of Everything in the Best of theWet RAILWAY 



















ADDRESS: 


DIRECTOR of the PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HousTON TEXAS 
SD 
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upon request, include Air Commerce Regulations, Airworthiness 
Requirements, School Supplement, Entry and Clearance, and Air 
Traffic Rules. 

“In conclusion, the activities of the aeronautic licensing and 
inspection service have as their primary object the protection 
of the flying public and of the aeronautic industry by endeav- 
oring to assure airworthy aircraft, adequately equipped and effi- 
ciently maintained, flown by competent pilots in conformity with 
standard air-traffic rules.” 


AIRCRAFT EXPORT DIVISION 


E. S. Evans, president of the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, 
has announced another addition to the organization that he heads, 
through the creation of the Detroit Aircraft Export Corporation 
Division “for the purpose of handling export sales in South and 
Central America, China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa.” I. J. Miranda has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ange ay practical traffic Lo hamgeagce We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Transit Privileges vs. Reshipping Privileges 


Michigan.—Question: New York Central I. C. C. No. 777 
provides for the storing of grain in transit at certain stations 
on their line. Supplement No. 14, on page 3, provides for 
charges when such grain is back-hauled or moved out-of-route. 
As we understand it, the inbound rate is reduced to the mileage 
rate and the through rate from transit point is the applicable 
rate. 

Now New York Central L C. C. No. 785 provides for the 
milling in transit of grain at certain points on their line, and 
supplement No. 23, page 4, provides for a mileage rate to be 
added to the through rate from point of origin to destination, 
to cover the back-haul or out-of-route movement. 

The question with which we are confronted is as follows: 

A shipment of grain is forwarded to the transit point named 
in No. 777, is stored at this point and later reshipped to a point 
uamed in No. 785 for milling in transit. In order to reach thé 
milling point it is necessary that shipment be back-hauled. 
After the milling is accomplished shipment is forwarded to des- 
tination. What would be the correct rate, the through rate from 
point of origin to ultimate destination plus the mileage rate 
published in No. 785 for the back-haul movement, or the through 
rate from grain transit point to destination plus the mileage 
rate as published in No. 777 for the movement from point of 
origin to the transit point? 

Answer: Rule 13, supplement 14 to N. Y. C. tariff I. C. C. 
LS-777, provides: 


When the grain originates at a point so located with respect to 
the transit point as to involve an out-of-route or back haul... 
the charge on the grain, from origin to transit point will be reduced 
to the rate basis provided below (mileage scale), and the charge 
on the grain outbound from the transit point. will be the lawfully 
applicable local rate (not reshipping or proportional rate) from the 
transit point to final destination in effect on the date the grain 
moved from the origin point. a 


N. Y. C. Tariff I. C. C. LS-785 provides for milling in transit 
at the through rate from origin to final destination of the prod- 
uct in effect on the date the shipment left origin, plus out-of- 
line charge. 

If both tariffs are to be applied to the same tonnage and if 
an out-of-line haul is involved in getting to both the storage 
point and the mill point, the out-of-line is compensated in the 
rate basis applying at the storage point, and that involved in 
reaching the mill point must be paid according to the out-of-line 
scale. 

It will be observed that N. Y. C. Tariff I. C. C. LS-777 pro- 
hibits the using of any available proportional rate from the 
_storage point on the outbound haul. Also, it would prohibit the 
use of any joint through rate that might be available via the 
circuitous route. On a through-billed shipment if there were 
a joint through rate it would apply. If there were not, but 
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proportional rate factors were available, they would be useq 
As to ordinary transit privileges in the true sense of transit 
i. e., contemplating a through movement, the rates would be 
applied in the same manner as to through-billed traffic. This 
therefore, cannot possibly be a transit privilege in the true 
sense, for it implies no continuity of movement. It simply sets 
up a special rate basis for this particular sort of traffic. 

The fact that the storage tariff provides that the outbound 
rate shall be that in effect on*the date the grain left origin does 
not give the operation the character of transit in the true sense, 
for the true transit tariff would require the protection of what. 
ever rates would be available on through-billed traffic, whereas 
this tariff absolutely and without qualification of any kind, binds 
the shipper to pay certain specific outbound rates. It designates 
what these rates will be by specifying how to find them, i. e, 
using those which were in effect when the grain left origin for 
the storage point. If there were a through rate from origin 
to final destination, we have seen that it could not be used, nor 
could we use the combination over any point but the storage 
point, and neither could we use proportional rates. Therefore, 
this rule fixing the origin date as indicator of the currently 
applicable rate from storage point to final destination cannot 
have as its purpose a retroactive or transit effect. It is similar 
to tariffs which provide that where there is no joint through 
rate in effect, the rates in effect on June 24, 1918, will be used, 
The June 24, 1918, rates are by operation of such a tariff made 
the currently applicable rates. 

N. Y. C. Tariff I. C. C. LS-777 provides an entirely different 
set of rates in this respect from those which would be available 
under any kind of transit which contemplates continuity of 
movement. If it does not contemplate continuity it is not transit. 
It merely provides a special refund basis, the cutting down of 
the amount of the inbound charges in consideration of the 
carrier receiving a certain outbound haul at a specified: rate, 
and for convenience in stating what rate it wiil require outbound 
it uses, and equitably, it is apparent, the outbound rate that 
was in effect when the grain left the storage point, but such 
rate is by this special tariff rule made the currently applicable 
rate from the storage point on this special traffic. Now, inas- 
much as this rule fails to inject any element of continuity of 
movement into the situation, and is nothing more nor less than 
a special rate basis tariff for certain traffic, the storage point 
perforce is the origin point of this tonnage. If on the date the 
grain left point of origin for the storage point, the rate from 
storage point to final destination was 20c, then the rate from 
storage point to destination on the date of reshipment was 20c 
with respect to this specially treated traffic. We, therefore, 
have two rates from storage point to destination, one on traffic 
which did not give the carrier a previous local haul, and the 
other on traffie which-did give the carrier such a haul. It is 
similar to having an import and a domestic rate to same des- 
tination and both subject to transit. 

N. Y. C. Tariff I. C. C. LS-777 merely providing, as it does, 
for the protection of the through rate in effect on the date the 
shipment left origin, is applicable to both the specially treated 
or stored traffic and to traffic which was not stored, both kinds 
originating at the storage point. It will protect the through 
rate, whatever it is, in effect when the shipment left the storage 
point which is also the point of origin within the meaning of 
the transit tariff. “Point of origin” can relate no further back 
than the last point from which continuity of movement extends, 
which in this case is the storage point. 

See Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. vs. Director-General, 81 
I. C. C. 241, and Arkadelphia Milling Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry., 249 
U. S. 134, in both of which it was held that the reshipping basis 
contains no element of transit. 

As to the total charge, including both the storage and the 
milling services, we would say that final settlement should be 
made by reducing the local to the storage point down to the 
mileage rate, and applying from the storage point to the des 
tination beyond the mill point the rate from storage point that 
was in effect on the date the grain left first shipping point col- 
signed to storage point, and to this rate add the out-of-line haul 
— involved in getting-the shipment to and from the mill 
point. 

(Continued on page 1692) 


I. C. C. ACT ANNOTATION 


The Senate has agreed to the concurrent resolution, offered 
by Senator Hawes, of Missouri, providing for the printing of 
4,700 copies of the annotation of the interstate commerce att, 
and. court and Commission decisions. 


STOLEN GOODS IN COMMERCE 
The House committee on the judiciary has favorably 
reported H. R. 119, a bill to prohibit the sending and receipt 
of stolen property through interstate and- foreign commerce. 
The bill is identical with-H. R. 10287-as reported to the Housé 
by the judiciary committee in the Seventieth Congress. 
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. Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





E. S. Clark, attorney, was the speaker at the last meeting 
of the Phoenix Traffic Club. His subject was “Competition.” 
The program was sponsored by the Missouri Pacific, with W. 
H. A. Turner, commercial agent, in charge of arrangements. 
Election of officers will be held January 3. - 





Everett M. Haynes, the new president of the Louisville 
Transportation Club, was born August 21, 1882, in Indian Mound, 
Stewart County, Tennessee, near Dover, the county seat, the 
site of Fort Donelson. He lived in Tennessee until 1886, when 
the family moved to Louisville, where he has lived since that 
date. He finished an eight-year course 
in grade schools of Louisville and in 
1897 entered the Louisville Male High, 
being graduated from that school in 
1901. At high school he made the track 
team, baseball team, and football team. 
In July, 1901, he entered the service 
of the L. and N., taking a position in the 
general freight office at Louisville 
where he remained until August, 1905, 
when he took a position with the 
Mengel Box Company, being placed in 
charge of shipping and traffic. Since 
then he has been in charge of its traf- 
fic affairs. The name was changed to 
the Mengel Company in 1920. He isa 
member of the social club, Louisville 
Boat Club, National Industrial Traffic 
League, vice-chairman transportation committee of Louisville 
Board of Trade. He has been a member of the Louisville 
Transportation Club since its organization in 1909. 





The Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit held its December 
dinner and annual election at the Fort Selby Hotel December 
16. The following officers were elected: President, E. W. Mar- 
tin, city freight agent, Santa Fe; first vice-president, R. E. 
Thornhill, traffic manager, American Brass Company; second 
vice-president, H. F. Schulze, city freight and passenger agent, 
Illinois Central; secretary-treasurer, M. A. Murphy, chief clerk, 
Santa Fe; assistant secretary-treasurer, A. P. Bruss, chief clerk, 
Universal Carloading & Distributing Company. Don Cesar A. 
Barranco, Cuban consul at Detroit, gave a talk on “Cuban Trade 
Relations with United States.” He was followed by J. Pitcher, 
Detroit Board of Commerce, who spoke on “Foreign Trade and 
Distribution.” 





The Traffic Club of Newark will hold its next monthly meet- 
ing at the Chamber of Commerce January 6. A cold collation 
will be served and there will be a program of entertainment. 
The club now has a membership of 539 and has set a goal of 
600 members to be reached by November 30, 1930. The mem- 
bership committee is offering two prizes, a fifty dollar gold 
watch to the member getting the largest number of new mem- 
bers and a twenty-five-dollar watch to the member getting the 
second largest number. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles had a Christmas 
party at the Alexandria Hotel December 18, at which there was 
a large attendance. Entertainment included songs and selec- 
tions appropriate to the season by Kathyr Hall and Esther 
Brady, of William Dimond and Company; Emma Servus, of Pa- 
cific Desk Company, and Nellouise Leach. A play, “Women Will 
Talk,’ was presented by Carrie Hellyer, Vera Hess, Louise Van 
Muysen, Elizabeth Porter, Elizabeth McClay, Nelle Albright, 
Evelyn Ripley and Elizabeth Connelly. Entertainment was pre- 
ceded by a short business meeting, presided over by President 
Grace Dewey, of Westland Warehouses, Inc., after which the 
meeting was turned over to the first vice-president, Dessie Phipps, 
of Norton-Lilly & Co. The next meeting will be held January 8. 





The Traffic Club of St. Louis had a luncheon at the Hotel 
Jefferson December 23. Music and entertainment were supplied. 





The Traffic Club of Kalamazoo had its annual Christmas 
family party December 17, with an attendance of 125. The pro- 
gram included dinner and entertainment, presents, and a visit 
from Santa Claus for the children. “Baltimore and Ohio Night” 
will be observed January 21, at which the film “The Fair of 
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the Iron Horse” will be shown. G. M. Campbell, division freight 
agent, B. & O., at Toledo, will be in charge. 





The Akron Traffic Club has elected the following officers: 
President, E. L. Morgan, traffic manager, Miller Rubber Com- 
pany; vice-president, J. M. Hood, vice-president, A. C. & Y.; 
treasurer, J. M. South, supervising agent, Pennsylvania; secre- 
tary, H. L. Sovacool, industrial agent, A. C. & Y.; directors 
(railroad), W. W. Clark, district passenger agent, Pennsylvania; 
R. J. Thomas, general agent, M. & St. L.; (industrial) E. F. Ma- 
laney, traffic manager, Robinson Clay Products Company; R. §. 
Welsch, traffic manager, Hoover Company. 





The annual dinner-dance of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville 
was held at the Hyde Park Country Club December 14. Presi- 
dent C. E. Muller gave a brief report on activities of the club 
in the last year, and an elaborate program was presented by the 
entertainment committee. 





“Noted speakers and unique entertainment” are promised 
by an announcement of the annual dinner of the Bridgeport 
Traffic Association, at the Stratfield Hotel January 20. 





Dr. Edgar S. Barney, secretary and general passenger agent, 
Hudson River Day Line, was the principal speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Traffic Club of New York December 27. A club 
dinner was served. 





The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco will hold its 
next meeting January 14. 





Edward W. Martin, recently elected president of the Motor 
City Traffic Club of Detroit, was born in Joliet, Illinois, April 
8, 1898. After 1900 he lived in Saginaw, Michigan, where he 
was graduated from the Saginaw 
Eastern High School in 1912. In that 
same year he entered the Michigan 
State College at East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, and was graduated from that in- 
stitution in 1916. He was president of 
his fraternity in his junior year at 
“State” and was prize captain in the 
annual competitive military drill in his 
senior year, following which he was 
made a member of the Scabbard and 
Blade fraternity, which is a national 
honorary military organization. His 
first position was in the transportation 
department of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way at Detroit, where he later be- 
came tracing clerk and finally car dis- 
tributor. In September, 1925, he went 
to the Santa Fe Railway as city freight agent at Detroit, which 
position he now holds. 





An elaborate Christmas program was presented at a meet- 
ing of the Traffic Club of Kansas City at the Hotel Baltimore 
December 23. Music was provided by the full vested choir of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, through the courtesy of the Rev. 
C. R. Tyner, rector of the church and chaplain of the club. He 
pronounced the invocation and an address was made by the 
Rev. Richard M. Trelease, of New York, who has been called 
to St. Paul’s Church, Kansas City. 





The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh calls attention to the fact that 
date of January 30, in connection with a traffic club dinner at 
Pittsburgh, shown in the list of annual dinners compiled by 
F. A. Doebber, secretary of the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, that appeared in this column’ of The Traffic World of 
December 21, refers to the annual dinner of the Traffic and 
Transportation Association of Pittsburgh. Norman Allerdice is 
president of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, the annual dinner 
of which will be held March 6. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION WANTED—Young married man, age 27, ten years’ 
experience, La Salle graduate; familiar with rates, routes, refrigera- 
tion, claims, Interstate Commerce Commission procedure. Address 

W. 252, care Traffic World, Chicago, III. 











_ HANDY FOLDER FREE—Contains 19 time-saving forms for use 
in your traffic department. Designed by experts for efficiency, com- 
pleteness; approved by authorities for accuracy and clearness. Write 
for your copy today. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise 
Department, 418 South Market St, Chicago, 
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YSTL 


The Free Freight Rate Service 


OF THE 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 
11 Broadway, New York City 


The Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft, Hauptverwaltung, Berlin, authorized its general 
representative, Mr. Hans Engel, in February, 1927, to establish the German Railroad 
Company Freight Information Office, 11 Broadway, New York City. 


This bureau is thoroughly equipped to give full information and data of every con- 
ceivable kind on freight shipments to and from Germany and Central Europe. The aims 
of this freight information bureau are as follows: 


1. Advice free of charge is given to shippers and importers regarding freight 
traffic and tariffs of Germany and all countries adjoining Germany. 


2. Information may be applied for free of charge regarding favorable trans- 
portation opportunities from, to, and in transit through Germany. 


3. Irregularities in freight traffic with Germany, as far as it concerns routes 
via the German Railroad Company, are investigated on application. 


4. Furtherance of effective mutual traffic connections by observation of 
freight traffic in order to establish actual demands. 


While al' information is given free of charge, it is pointed out again that the information 
bureau does not attend to any forwarding or shipping of goods, and, therefore, inquirers 
are under no obligation whatsoever for any services received from the bureau. 


There are many American and Canadian business organizations especially prepared 
to export merchandise to Germany and, when it becomes a matter of making shipments and 
any specific questions as to railroad rates, routes, and other essentials arise, they are urged 
to make use freely of the services of this bureau for any particulars desired. 


985" Write for latest map of Germany, free of charge. 


APPLY TO 


GERMAN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Freight Information Office 
HANS ENGEL, General Representative 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Personal Notes 





E. G. Cook, general agent of the Southern Pacific, at 
Cleveland, was elected president of the Cleveland Passenger 
Association at its annual election at the Hollenden Hotel 
December 18. Other officers were elected as follows: A. W. 
Manship, Big Four, vice-president; H. G. Pentland, Canadian 
Natiofial, secretary; G. V. Jones, B. & O., treasurer. New 
members of the executive committee are F. L. Cobb, Great 
Northern; C. H. Newton, C. & N. W.; E. M. Holt, Pennsylvania, 
and W. E. Murray, Canadian Pacific. 

J. H. Phillips has been appointed coal traffic agent, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, at Detroit, effective January 1. Effective the 
same date, M. E. Ross has been appointed traveling coal traffic 
agent, at Toledo, succeeding Mr. Phillips. 

Charles R. Gill has been appointed commercial agent, 
Texas Electric Railway, at Paris, Tex. 

Denton Burwell has been appointed manager of the Trans- 
portation department of the Decatur Association of Commerce, 
effective January 1, succeeding M. J. Brion, resigned. Forrest 
Acton has been promoted to assistant manager. 

The retirement of Clarence L. Williams, after 43 years of 
service with the Canadian Pacific Railway, the last 19 of which 
have been spent in Pittsburgh, Pa., where he was general agent 
of the railway and steamship passenger departments, has been 
announced. William A. Shackelford, district passenger repre- 
sentative at Boston, will replace Mr. Williams as general agent 
at Pittsburgh, effective January 1. 

The appointment of J. W. Smith, general manager of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, as vice-president and general man- 
ager, has been announced by Acting President Thomas Nelson 
Perkins. Mr. Smith’s appointment, effective January 1, carries 
with it jurisdiction over the transportation and mechanical 
departments of the railroad. As general manager, he has been 
in charge of the transportation forces of the railroad for the 
last two years, after going to New England from the middle West, 
where he served under the late President George Hannauer as 
general manager of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 

The following appointments have been made on the Gulf, 
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Mobile and Northern, and the New Orleans Great Northern, 
effective December 30: 'W. O. Lewis, assistant freight traffic 
manager, with headquarters at New Orleans; J. S. Chartrand, 
district freight agent at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Lewis; E. 
W. Goslee, general eastern agent, with headquarters at New 
York—position of eastern freight agent abolished; L. L. Lapp, 
division freight agent at Jackson, Miss., with jurisdiction over 
Jackson and Meridian traffic agencies; J. Leslie Farrell, com- 
mercial agent at Meridian; W. W. Swain, commercial agent at 
Jackson; L. L. Beck, commercial agent at Pittsburgh; R. L. 
Lichty, district freight agent at Kansas City; Warren Brown, 
commercial agent at Memphis; J. J. Hennessy, commercial 
agent at Chicago; J. Fred Carey, commercial agent at Birming- 
ham; J. Milton May, commercial agent at New Orleans; Charles 
Benish, commercial agent at Jackson. 

H. L. Jones, traffic manager, Interstate Trucking Company, 
has been elected general manager, with headquarters at Chicago, 
effective January 1. A. P. Schmitt has been appointed general 
agent at Davenport, Ia., with supervision in the Tri-Cities and 
west of the Mississippi River. 

F. W. Eby has been appointed commercial agent, Kansas 
City Southern and Texarkana and Fort Smith, at Seattle, Wash., 
effective January 1. 

J. C. Cumming has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent, Union Pacific, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
succeeding A. C. Martin, retired. E. A. Klippel, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent at Portland. Bur- 
ton Beck has been appointed general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, at Portland, succeeding Mr. Klippel. The appointments 


are effective January 1. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1688) 


Tariff Interpretation—Alternative High and Low Rates and High 
and Low Minimum Weights 

Pennsylvania.—Question: We would appreciate your opin- 
ion as to the meaning of item 25, Note A, of Curlett’s I. C. C. 
No. A-274, effective January 4, 1930. 

This item provides for seventh class rate on canned goods 
as listed under description No. 1 and eighth class on vinegar as 
listed under description No. 2. 

Description No. 2 reads as follows: “Vinegar, in bulk in 
barrels, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 pounds (see note A), 





Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 





Weekly Services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Through bills of lading issued by 
steamship lines to all destinations 
on the National Railways of Mexico 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agent 


F.N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 
41 Monadnock Bldg. 414 Whitney Bank Blidg. 
Francisco, Calif’ New Orke 





Railways of Mexico 


From Veracruz to: 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 

Puebla - - - - 20 hours 
From Tampico to: 

Mexico City - - 47 hours 

Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


For complete information, communicate with 


G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agent 


1515 Penn Building 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City & is, Mo. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. Agt. F. C. Lona, Com. Agt. 
i 1249 Building 
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Ship 





to Mexico 


By Steamer 


FAST WEEKLY SERVICE 
NEW YORK TO 
Vera Cruz ana Tampico 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Regular Service from New York 
to Progreso and Puerto Mexico 


New York AND Cusa Marz S. S. Co. 


WARD LINE 


Pier 13, E. R., Foot of Wall] St. New York City 





|, Ship by Water 
WILLIAMS LINE 


San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Oakland, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 


FROM 


BALTIMORE AND NORFOLK 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


SAILING FROM 
BALTIMORE} NORFOLK 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


Fer rates, dates ef sailings and ether infermatien apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York, Telephones: Whitehall 10398-9 


BALTIMORE, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 
39 South St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bidg. 
Phone: PLAZA 7377 Phene: ATLANTIC 1432 Phene: NORFOLK 21265 


And at our Branch Offices at ports ef call, etc. 
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or vinegar, straight carloads in tank cars, subject to rule 35 of 
current Southern Classification.” 
Note A reads as follows: 


When the carload charges based on the higher rate on vinegar 
provided in description No. 1 (but not less than the minimum weight 
specified for the higher rate), exceeds the charge based on the 
lower rate at actual weight (but not less than the minimum weight 
specified for the lower rate), the latter charge will apply. 


What we want to know is whether note A has the effect of 
making eighth class rate applicable on vinegar in packages, 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds, or if this applies only on vinegar 
in bulk, in barrels and in tank cars. 

Answer: Description No. 1 contains rate basis on both 
canned goods and vinegar, in packages. As to vinegar, it pro. 
vides: 


Vinegar, in packages, in straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 lbs. ... (See Note A). . 7th class. 


Immediately under Description No. 1 appears Description 
No. 2, reading: 


Vinegar, in bulk in barrels, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 
ae Note A), or vinegar, straight carloads in tank cars 
a ogee class. 


Separate and apart from Descriptions Nos. 1 and 2 appears 
note A, reading as you have stated it. 


Our view is that note A has the effect of providing an 
alternative rate and minimum weight on vinegar in packages 
by providing the eighth class rate and 60,000 pounds minimum 
as the maximum basis for charges on vinegar which per De- 
scription No. 1 takes the “higher rate.” In other words, the 
rate and minimum for vinegar in bulk is also to be observed 
as the maximum basis for vinegar in packages. Thus, if the 
seventh and eighth class rates were, respectively, 40c and 30c 
from “A” to “B,” the charge on a minimum car of vinegar in 
packages would be $120, but on a 50,000-pound shipment the 
charge would be $200 were it not for note A. Note A, provid. 
ing as it does, that the charge on vinegar in Description No. 1 
shall not exceed the charge provided in Description No. 2, there- 
fore, would set the maximum charge on the 50,000-pound ship- 
ment of package vinegar at $180. 


Also on a car of 60,000 pounds or over of package vinegar 
the charge would be the same as on bulk vinegar if the seventh 
and eighth class rates were 40c and 30c. It depends upon the 
weight of the shipment and the spread in the rates between 
seventh and eighth class as to whether in a given instance the 
package vinegar will be charged at the bulk vinegar basis. 


It is noted that reference to note A appears in both De- 
scriptions Nos. 1 and 2. The reference carried in No. 2, we 
think, is to make No. 2 (which of itself applies only to bulk 
vinegar) harmonize with the same reference in Description 
No. 1, and thus by double reference to note A, make it clear 
that the bulk vinegar basis is to apply as maximum on package 
vinegar. Our view is, however, that the reference in Descrip- 
tion No. 2 to note A only leads to confusion. It is not needed 
in so far as package vinegar is concerned, for note A could well 
provide that if the charge in Description 2 on bulk vinegar would 
make a lower charge than that provided in Description 1, such 
lower charge would also apply on package vinegar. This would 
then avoid confusion when determining the applicable rates on 
bulk vinegar. Anyone checking the latter rates comes into con- 
tact with reference to note A, and this creates the impression 
that there must be some alternative basis for bulk vinegar, 
whereas note A provides none. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of or Injury to Goods 


Connecticut.—Question: Two cars arrived at destination 
containing empty glass containers, packed in corrugated cases. 
The glass containers are to be filled and shipped out in the 
same cases in which they were received. One car was covered 
with an extremely heavy layer of soot, sifting all the way 
through to the floor. The other car leaked so badly that the 
corrugated cases became wet. In both instances, due to the 
poor condition of car, the corrugated cases containing the empty 
glass containers were so damaged as to be unfit for further use. 
Consignee, therefore, had to replace these corrugated cases with 
new ones. 

Can consignee collect for the value of the corrugated cases’ 

Answer: Under the federal law a common carrier is a 
absolute insurer of the safety of goods transported, except loss 
resulting from an act of God, the act of the public enemy, al 
thority of law, the fault of the shipper or the innerent nature 


or vice of the article shipped. Arakelin vs. Soutehrn Pacific Co. 


220 Ill. App. 160; N. H. Nelson & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. (0. 
167 N. W. 574. 

A carrier owes the shipper and consignee the duty to supply 
cars and equipment reasonably suitable and safe for carriage 
and delivery of a particular commodity. Hanson vs. Pondel, 
300 S. W. 35; Cleburne Peanut & Product Co. vs. M. K. & T. 
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Ts  ———————— 
SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST DENVER, COLORADO 
MARKET FROM DALLAS 
—THE CENTER! 


Dallas 


Write for Literature to: 


INDUSTRIAL DALLAS, Inc. EPROO? WAREHOUSES 


ti) 
We specialize in the D: of 
1531 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Dallas a te Wan ee t . CE 


LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 


modern CALIFORNIA 
Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 


warehouses Se ee, 


Free and U. S. Customs Bonded Storage 
FS oo om comeney Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 


T & T warehouses. * * Both cold Storage — Forwarding — Distribution — Carta 
and dry storage. ° * Financing. cian thaté nn aaanatatiemealimatiol so 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION > an donna te eas ees Gt 
OF AMERICA end would gecsoet that you complete your fle by 
275 Hamburg Turnpike McDougall Terminal UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. DULUTH, MINN. 731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 





Profits in the 
Shipping Room! 















ALWAYS 
AT YOUR 
SERVICE 


Not only in taking admirable care of your 
shipments to and from the Orient, but also 
in placing at your disposal a thoroughly 
trained traffic department to cooperate with 
you in solving traffic problems. Any of our 
agents in 22 countries will gladly advise 

with you. 




















Most firms do not expect profits from their shipping 
departments, but if you could cut 5 to 20% from 
your packing and shipping expense, that would 
naturally increase the net profit just that much. 



































Through the application of Signode Tensional Steel 
Strapping, we have accomplished these savings for 
many firms. Don’t you think it would pay you to 
let us check up with you? Our work is entirely 
free from obligation or high pressure. Let us hear 
from you today. 















In meeting and coping with modern compe- 
tition consider the advantage of shipping your 
cargo via American Mail Line. This regular, 
dependable service is available at no greater 
cost. No shipment too large—none too small 
te receive every consideration. “President Lin- 
ers” are always on time. There’s a sailing 
from Seattle over the short route every other 






Saturday at 11 a. m.; arrivals at Seattle every 
other Monday at 3 p. m. 




















Signode Steel Strapping. Co. 
2613 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We sive mapetinotans sound wie tnstenel sceSeccgmanta, vive 


tying machines, all ferms ef nailed strap ° clasps, 
clutch mails, tag fasteners, etc. Write f = oad ae 


Also express “Cargo Liners” with frequent sail- 
ings te serve you between Puget Seund and 
the Orient. 


- a KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W. G. ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. Bruce, Gen. dee. 
ot Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
L. L. BATES, ——— adem - - 
1519 Railroad Avenue 
76 offices in 22 sien Senne ae. 


American Mail Line 
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PANAMA MAIL S.8S.CO. 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings Direct to 
PUERTO COLOMBIA, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL, COLON, 
BALBOA, PANAMA CITY, CORINTO, LA LIBERTAD, 
LA UNION, CHAMPERICO and MAZATLAN 
With trans-shipment service via Cristebal to all above 
Central'.American ports at DIFFERENTIAL RATES. 


Shipments also accepted for Punta Arenas, San Juan del 
Sur, Amapala, San Jose de Guatemala, Acapulco and 
Manzanillo, Mexico. 


Next Sailing from New York . . . December 28 


Interceasta] freight accepted beth West and Eastbound, from New York 
lew York. 


140 8. Dearbern 8 ii 2 Pine San Prancisce, 
10 Hanover Sa. New Terk . Y. 648 8. Spring o. See OF 











AUSTRALIA 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 







Sailing Maidens |S: S: ROXEN ‘en |5-S- ANTEN |p, M- S- 
2 YNGAREN Parrakoola 
PORTLAND Dec. 4 | Jan. 2 |............ ORE sequen “ 
SEATTLE i BE ae & seccecene ee? Bcscateas ona 
VANCOUVER Dec. 9 | Jan. 6 |........ oe Se eee 
SAN FRANCISCO] Dec.16 | Jan. 14 |............ RE eens 


BRISBANE 
SYDNEY 







GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. McCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC. J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. Salle St., 905 Majestic Bidg. 
CHICAGO Di OIT 













Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc. 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 
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ROCHES IER, N. Y. 











GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 







Distribution 
The only modern Merchandise Warehouse fully equipped centrally 
located in the City of Rochester - 
Located PINE aww by Bing Ree 5 h Railway 
ec 
cabeving oottdhiing ot Gas Wodhaster cute with ofl temas conta. ¥ 






B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ry. Co. of Tex., 221 S. W. 270; Bivens Bros. vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 
97 S. W. 215. 

In the instant case, unless the damage to the containers 
of the goods shipped in the two cars in question was the result 
of one of the exceptions to the carrier’s common-carrier liability 
referred to above, there is no doubt but that you may recover 
the value of the corrugated cases in which the glass containers 
were inclosed. Apparently, the damage was the result of the 
carrier’s furnishing defective cars for the transportation of the 
goods in question. See, in connection with this subject, our 
answer to 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 22231. Sub. No. 1. Van Camp Products Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. 
Central of Georgia et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 3 and 6 of act, 
refined cottonseed oil, transited at Louisville, Ky., destined to 
Flushing, N. Y. Asks reparation. 

. 22965. M. A. Bell Co. et al., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, ground and/or puiverized coal, 
Charleroi, Rillton and Irwin, Pa., Chicago, Ill., Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo., 
to points in C. F. A., E. T. L., N. E., and I. F. A. territories; also 
to points in Wisconsin and Minnesota that are subject to official 
classification ratings, etc. Ask rates for future and reparation. 
No. 22966. Whitley Construction Co., LaGrange, Ga., vs. Wadley 

Southern et al. ‘ 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates and charges, liquid sili- 
cate of soda, in drums, Chester, Pa., to Gary, Ga., as compared 
with rates to Ocilla, Whitley, Lulaville, Queensland and Hartwell, 
Ga., and all local stations on the Elberton & Eastern. Asks rep- 
paration, a | 

No. 22967.. Arvonia-Buckingham Slate Co., Inc., et al., Richmond, 

Va., vs. A. & R. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, roofing slate, Arvonia and 
Charlottesville, Va., to points in southern classification territory. 
Ask rates for future and reparation. 

No, 22968. Borden Southern Co., New York, N. Y., vs. N. C. & St. L 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, on cream, in ten-gallon cans, Fayetteville, 
Tenn., to Newark, N. J., Wilmington, Del., Philadelphia, Pa., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Providence, R. I. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. 22969. State of New York, Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets et al., Albany, N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Rates and ratings, peaches, in violation section 1 of act and 
Hoch-Smith resolution, points in New York to points in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
District of Columbia, and to Louisville and Lexington, Ky., and 
St. Louis, Mo. Ask rates for future. 

No. 22970. Col-Tex Refining Co. et al., Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. I.-G. 

N. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, petroleum products, 
Colorado, Tex., to Louisiana and Texas gulf ports. Competitors at 
Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Tex., Ardmore, Tulsa, Ponca City, 
Nnid, Okla., Wichita, Arkansas City, -Eldorado, Kan., and Shreve- 
port, La., preferred. Ask reparation. 

No. 22971. Chattanooga Handle Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. 

Atlanta & West Point et al. ; 

Unreasonable rates and charges, logs, Cussetta, Ala., and Fair- 
— Ga., to Chattanooga, Tenn. Asks rates for future and rep- 
aration. 

No. 22972. Boston Excelsior Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections of act, 
excelsior, Petersburg, Va., to points in Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, as compared with rates 
from Fredericksburg, Ashland, Penola, Doswell, Rutherglen and 
other Virginia points. Asks rates for future and reparation. 

No. wy \ seine S. Walton & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. B. & 

. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, liquid 
chestnut tanning extract, Lynchburg, Buena Vista, Waynesboro 
and Charlottesville, Va., to Baltimore, Md., as compared with 
rates to Ashland and Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati, O., Lock Haven 
and Johnsonburg, Pa., Salamanca, N. Y., and other points in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. Asks rates for future and reparation. 


STRIKE ENDED ON MEXICAN LINE 
The Department of Commerce has been advised that the 
strike of train crews on the Mexican Railway has been settled 
amicably, and that services of all classes of passenger, express, 
and freight trains were resumed December 19, on main line and 
all branch lines. 


No 


The Traffic World may be found on sale at the following places: 
Chicago—The Traffic World, 418 South Market Street. 
Chicago—Postoffice News Co., 37 West Monroe Street. 
Washington—Traffic Service Corpo:. tion, Mills Build- 

ing, 17th and Pennsylvania. 
Washingten—New Willard Hotel News Stand. 
New York—Hotaling’s News Stand, 308 W. 40th Street. 
The Traffic World may be read on the following trains: : 
Great Northern Railroad—Oriental Limited and Winn 
peg Limited. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad—Chicagoan, New Yorker, Le 
high Limited, Philadelphian, and Philadelphia-Ne¥ 
York Express. 
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Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
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The Book Shop Bindery 
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Gc. R. “Leonard « & Co. 
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hia-New Established 1887 1028 South Canal Street, Chicago 689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket wili be noted elsewhere. 

January 3—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Disque: 
* 16308—In the matter of intrastate rates on Dituminous coal within 
state of Indiana (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing). 
January 6—Washin D. C.—Examiner Trezise: 

21630—American Tar  Prodincte Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 

danuary 6—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Betherd: 
19579 (and Sub. 1)—Travis Smith et al. vs. N. C. 

(rurthes hearing). 
ery 6—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel and Special Examiner 

ogers 


& St. L. Ry. et al. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 
sie HF storage distribution cam be mest “Juan Det 
eonmestions ef all 

ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittebargh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Wey and Carsen Streets Pitteburgh, Penacyivesia 


= Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


Southern R. R. Siding. 25c Ins. Rate 
Z 


Ce Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
> 1709 East Cary Street 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


for the wareho. ising and ILLINOIS 
distribution of mer pecatu 


tettts 
Iino pomts. 


Jarke : 


WAREHOUSES 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 













Chieago’s and Kansas City’s 
Most Modern Warehouses 
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» mo- 
aL W wsas OT 


KA 
Pooi Car 
Distribution 


Merchandise 
Storage 
TH 


caco: 


cRoo 


2000 Carload 
Capacity 


NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the Commercial District 


we have a 












The most centrally located warehouse in the city 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES .jittsi 
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17936—In re refrigeration c 

melons from the south 
January 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 7828—Application St. Louis Southwestern Ry. for au- 
thority to acquire and — a@ part of the railroad of the Cairo, 
Truman & Southern R. 

Finance No. 7829— an Cairo, Truman & Southern R. R. for 
authority to abandon and dismantle a portion ofits railroad. 


omer 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Griffin: 


1 and Sub. 1—Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. | 


n.—Examiner MeChord: 


January a Ten 
22773—F. & N. R. R. et al. 


. Crow Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
ey we! tect Ga.—Examiner Stiles: 
$ 3234—Fresh meats and packing house products, to, from and 
between points in southern —— 
‘White Provision Co. et al. 
22004—Wiison & Co. et al. vs. A. G, R. R. et al. 
22587—Armour & Co. of Delaware et = vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
22658—John Morrell & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. (adjourned 
hearing). 
January 8—Moorhead, Minn.—Examiner Prout: 
22124—City of Moorhead et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
22804—Armour & Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 


January 8—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
“ae Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


gL & NR R, et al. 


somey 8—Argument at Washington, D. 
0146 —ipterniata.. rates on petroleum Tete to points in-Colorado 
and Utah (and cases grouped therewith). 


January 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 7921—Application Meridian & Bigbee River Ry. for 
authority to acquire and operate a line of railroad in Lauderdale 
and Clarke ‘counties, Miss. 


January 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
22422—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. z & 
22423—Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. & Q. R. “RL 
22267 (and Sub. 1)—Missouri Great Co. va. C. B. .% Q. R. R. et al. 
(adjourned hearing). 


January 9—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
a Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
e 


January 9—Hutchinson n.—Examiner Mackey : 
22854—Grovier-Starr "prcdnce Co. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 


January 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
20877—Rates on salt to and between pointe in southern territory 
(and cases grouped therewith). 


January 10—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Mackey 
“st ne Mills, Inc., successor to Red Star Milling Co. vs. 
Cc. I. & P. Ry. 
Pi 5 10—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Fleming 
22729—-Public Service Commission of State a ‘wrentes et al. vs. 
ee, ZT. S. F. Ry. et al. 


January 10—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
22693—W. H. Imes Automobile Co. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


jr 10—Hele Mont.—Examiner Cassidy: 
22709—Board =* ilroad Commissioners of State of Montana on 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewiston, Mont., et al. vs. 


Bay Transport Co, et al. 


January 10—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 
1. & S. 3373—Stopping in transit rules on fresh fruits, vegetables 
and melons from North Pacific Coast States to Montana, North 
and South Dakota and other eastern points. 


January 10—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
20993—-Memphis Freight Bureau et al. vs. Arkansas 
(further hearing). 
January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21218—Leonard, Crosset & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
(and cases grouped therewith). 
January ee Kans.—Examiner Mackey: 
rain and grain products from points in Kansas, etc., 
= F. Ry., formerly N. M. 


R. R. et al. 


to points in New Mexico on A. 
Central Ry. 
January 11—Cairo, IllL—Examiner Disque: 
68—Smart & Sanders et al. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
January 13—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Fleming 
22849 (and Sub. 1)—Reno Chamber of Commineres et al. vs. 


senmeey 13—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Prout: 
17304--International Oil Co, et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 


January 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner a 
22498—Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Sou. 
22632—Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co. vs. Ky. & Tenn, Ry. et al. 
January Cen Wash. a Cassidy: 
22720—C. S. Fulton et al. vs. C. B. & Q. Ry. et al. 
January rR 0 Okla.—Examiner Mackey: 
22747—Skelly Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
January ReAteeoe, Kan.—Examiner Clifford: 
1. & S. 3384—Switching charges at Atchison, Kan., on M. P. R. R. 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 7928—Application of N. Cc. R. R. for authority to 
construct certain lines and to discontinue the use of certain tracks 
in village of East Syracuse and the city of Syracuse, N. Y. 
January 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Finance No. 3829—In re excess income © of the Midland Valley R. R: 
January 13—Hazelhurst, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
22272—Mississippi Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau vs. oy & R. R. R. et 3 
22450—M al tan i nae Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. & R&R 
R. R. et al Te. to rates brought in issue by complaint 
and not with in Toapent frigeration charges). 
January 13—St. es o.—Examiner Taylor: 
13535—Conso ae? th western 


1. & §&. ted Southwestern Cases (further hearing, 
respecting lawful Fs rates on pipe, riveted, steel or ——_ iron, etc.) 
(except rates thereon from points in southwestern to points on, 
north, and east of Mo. and Miss. Rivers). 

January 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Disque: 
a Ole ye of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., et al. vs. 
. Fieta 


S. P. Co. 


A. T. & 
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